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ABSTRACT 

Characteristics and contributions of collaborative 
research studies to educational practice are explored in this paper. 
Definitions of collaborative research are presented which note its 
multiple roles and similarity to action research. Reasons for 
conducting collaborative research are given, centering around 
increased use of research outcomes, facilitated investigation, and 
reduced time lapse before application. The strategy of involving all 
school practitioners in research is illustrated through four models: 
(1) interactive research and development (using teams of researchers 
and participants); ( 2) collaborative research with an entire school 
faculty; (3) collaborative research with an entire school district; 
and (4) university-based research with cooperating school personnel. 
Eight studies are sununarized in which the collaborative research 
strategy was limited to teacher participants: (1) teachers* 
techniques with classroom disruptions; (2) effects of reducing class 
size; (3) process-centered teaching; (4). teachers' perceptions of 
effective bilingual instruction; (5) acquisition of writing literacy; 
(6) common issues of interest to a school faculty; (7) how children 
learn to read; and (8) writing instruction at the elementary level. 
Conclusions based on developments and outcomes of collaborative 
research in education are stated. An annotated bibliography of 18 
studies is appended. (FG) 
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Int roduction 



in »u,«st 1975. « propose.. rhirjMeJJcil'iiS'd'""^^"?'"- 
of the linear strategy* 

rovMent of tduc.tlo.,.1 J'JJ^'i'" J'^!'r"*eM ' lesMrch 9ener.ll, 
Vomi, U perceW^l . 52? usuSn/not Involved 

1, conducted, by perwns •^«"^;?J^/,'c^^^^^^^ Indicted. 

SMCh .n .pproich «s «.voc.f1 durin, th, period o|^«cjt1on.1 
niom 1« tfc. 1960', (for ««3l%„»niiJ^ l«*^eJ;«rr ble portion 
1,75 h.d bec-J. 'VnTt^^*^^^* *'^ the «pend. 

M!*,;^ ^^'fiii'JlJfr;! tw^ln iiuh te?rhl4 co«1d be »^ro*ed .nd h.d 
h«l Identified severei "J'^"^}.. t^.t were rel.ted to itudent 

Indicted thet those •P»Kt»,«J *!lM„^tlMsl uSSences or ch.lns of 
'•''Sr"^;,:?s".n " tifs 3^ ctron1^"her th.n single 

tcKhIng skins .nd/or t';*^^[/*'^\,,-her tr.lnJng .nd f.l.ssroom- 

. i:::!;'n.:^i^*M^-5rffiin%nroi^?ff;n;o«ccS'^^ au.-ue. 



•Invito. HP.r. TM J-pHc.tlons of /^"J-.^j;^';^'';^; '^[.'Z' 
tic Conference, Febni.ry 25-27, *S5";2^!,t4in The opln- 

Instltute of tductlon. U^. ^P'^^H^eti.rlw rln«t the posl- 
\Z r^;?n5 oi ^oJ !^};? endorse^nt Should 

be inferred. 
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V 



l.rge nwbers of te.cher tr.lning products Wly«n9 rese.rch findings 
h.d been developed, but these products -ere being used only by .few 
loci S3uct1on'.g;nc1es .nd Institutions •f/f9her .ductlon Fur- 
ther since it h.d t.ken eight to ten ye.rs from the ^ /^.P^'' 
ln.1 rese.rch to develop. t«t. .nd d1sse«1n.te these pro<!ucts. those 
«i.r" ndlngs th.t did fini their -y Jji^^To '' 

iere out-of-d.ti .nd/or Irrelev.nt to the 1i»proy«wnt of eduction. 1 
^SSrtunUes for te.ihers .nd students given the soclet.l conditions 
«nd educ.tlon.1 expect.tlons of the current dec*le. 

Gub. .nd Cl.rk (1974). looking .t educ.tlon.1 r .nd ^ 

torlc.1 perspective. .Iso cr1t1c1«d ^''jlJ'r'JJ/'^IS; tJj'use 
hiH carlUr .dvoc.ted (see Cl.rk .nd Gub». 1567). noving »riw ito u»e 
of llneir r .nd d to . new concept. kno-1«19e production .nd ut111«- 
tlon (KPU). they noted th.t: 

The 1n.dequ.c1es .re wKedded In t|* "^O""'*?*^ ^I*",^ 

eductlon.1 KPU th.t h.s been •??«'t«^vfJ!"rlf.r«?e T"s 
ollcltly. to undergird these policies [the reference s 
to ^ ?1e for 1-;rov.,«nt-or1eflt«J ch.nge [if^'^; 

.1 TrKtlce]. 1.e.. .n *'^^"**'^'\l*)Z\l\Z,u\fVf. 
c.tlon.1 r .nd d which presupposes •"^Z"'' «' 
feet . linked set of productive .gendes J' JJ* , 

R-D-D-A [rese.rch. development. •^'SViJu 
contlnuw to .chleve . co»««on1y .greed upon (or 1«p11c1t- 
1y understood) 90.I of production, (p. 2) 

Innov.tlons (Tlkunoff. W.rd .nd ^•J«r. 979 .• Further -e surges 



•The .ssertlon of such concerns is J^V55^5in^.•l»52!'5^^S^t- 
.ct1on rese.rch (e.g.. see Corey. »»*»'.""^,"!f;,-,.,;e studies (e.g. 
stone. 1949; fhun. Cook •'Kl,H«;««n9. J9<8) J^tSTntlonlle for moving 

cussed later in this paper. 



ttKhtrt ^0 -trtly m^. f tktd to tdopt and use rand J 
tMn H Ifwolytd in the prxess or«fiool 1'»P''ov«iient froi. the Incep- 
tlon of an r ind d tffort. A$ a result, ne contended ^hjt teachers 
frSSoently mrt itven answers to q«*st1ons hey never "^^^^^^ J^^J^^^^ 
they considered tess than critical. In •^d<t1onia|en required to 
apply research findings In their classrooms, ue suggested that teachers 
fbund laniJase c«wn to the specialized r and d coi»«nun1t1es to be 
largely unfamiliar and unlnterpretable.* 

' As altenwtlves to the linear r and d strategy, a n«*iber of recent 
educational efforts have utilized approaches that Involve teachers and 
other practitioners In various stages of the r and d Process, The pur- 
»$e of thli paper is to present InfonMtlon on several such collabora- 
tl" ?esearch efforts and to dlif.uss the contributions to advancement 
of knowledge and 1iiprove«ient of schooling practices achieved through 
the collabbratlve research on Instruction that has been conducted with- 
in the last fei# years. In addition, the paper begins with a review of 
the various definitions given to collaborative r""lcf.i^iJi?;^"' ?! 
well as recent) followed by an expanded discussion of the reasons col- 
Icborative research on teaching is needed In order to advance knowledge 
and Improve practice in the fi.eld of education. 



Definitions of Collaborative Research 



AtttMpts to define and utilize research strategies that involve 
prKtitioners have been part of thf educational •.ilieu ^o;]^* ""J 
able period of tipie, although the extent to which collaborat ve stra- 
teaies have been utilised in the conduct of research ^as varied Jt dir- 
fHent pJlnts In ti«e. Hence, definitions of collaborative r and d un- 
der a variety of labels wy be traced over the P^t^^* Jj^/ 
example, in 1948 Chun, Cook and Harding provided a definition of ac- 
tion research:** 

[Action research] 1$ i field «<H1ch developed to 
satisfy the needs of the socio-political individ- 
ual who recognizes that. In science, he can find 
the inost reliable guide to effective action; and 
the needs of the scientist who wants hit labors 
to be of maxlwl social utility as well at of 
theoretical significance, (p. 44) 

They went on to ipecify that the «^<«»,7«*''Si*:,Thl ^liiiUls^^n**' 
IM that are of Interest to the camnunlty in J^^^h the findings will 
be applied and MSt define the problem In such a "•""'^^ VJat they 
become ••enable to Investigation In an existing social setting. They 



♦The word Tequired" Is placed within quotation marks ^'"^ .^•"J'^^^ 
on adoption, adaptation, and utilization of •***^»V^*\^T.II«?^<nQ 
suggests teachers "iploy a high degree of independence in determining 
whether they will, in fact, apply new knowledge, new processes, etc. 



suggested that four varieties of action research might be conducted: 
(1) diagnostic , in which the existing situation- is described, diag- 
nosed, and recommendations made regarding nmedial measures; (2) par- 
ticipant , in which the people who are to take action are involvedin 
the research, process from the very beginning; (3) empirical , in lAlch 
something is done and a record is kept of what wis done and idut hap- 
pened over a period of time; and (4) experimental . In which wore than 
one way to accomplish something is tried and Information collected and 
conpared regarding what is done and what happens under the various 
techniques. 

Corey (1953) Indicated that the expression "action research- 
came frcw two sources. One was the work of Collier (1945) in which 
he stated: 

. . . since the findings of research must be car- 
ried Into effect by the administrator and the lay- 
man, and must be criticized by them through their 
experience, the administrator and the layman must 
themselves participate creatively In the research, 
impelled as it is from their owi area of need, 
(p. 276) 

The second was the work of Lewin (e.g., see Resolving Social Conflicts, 
1948) and his students, k^tich also stressed cooperative work by scien- 
tists and'what Lewin temed "men of action." Corey stressed that ac- 
tlon research involved the cooperative study of problems. He used 
Lippitt*s (1949) criteria to specify the requirements of cooperative 
study. These were that "the potential consumers of the data are 
collaborators in the planning, the measurement operations, and the 
analysis and interpretation of the data" (p. 9). 

Thus, although the action research to which Corey and others re- 
ferred focused largely upon curriculi* rather than teaching issues, 
the underlying premises and the requir«i»ents of the action research 
conducted some 30-40 years ago mrt \[^^\*r to iho%t^ppUt6 in t^t 
more recent collaborative research efforts that are th(^ focus of this 
paper. 

However, during the Interim between the early 1950's and the late 
1970's the definition of action research apoeared to change. The cri- 
teria that scientists and practitioners work together to Jtudy and 
solve problems in a rigorous scientific manner seemed to be reduced to 
Inquiry done by the practitioners themselves. For example Cood (1963) 
stated, "Such research ... is a program conducted teachers as pari 
of their teaching activity, usually with the edvlce and cooperation of 
research specialists" (p. 322). lorg (1965, P- 319-322), J" 
edition of his research methodology text, further Implied that action 
research was conducted by teachers and that it wis not as rigorous or 
difficult an approach to research as 'traditional methods. 

In part, such shifts In the definition of action research may be 
explained by the move to emphasis upon application of linear r and d 
procedures to education problem solving, nonetheless, the research 
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iit11l2«t1on Itsuts ^\ch K«^ided the or«g1nil development of action 
research continued to pose proble«is for the educational research com- 
ffunlty and the advancvient of knowledge about teaching pointed out 
even mre strongly the Importance of teacher participation In the re- 
learch process (see next section of this paper for further discussion). 
Thus, as noted earlier, beginning In the ai1d-1970*s, new and expanded 
views of collaborative research In education began .to appear, 

•For example. In H76 m proposed a research and development stra- 
tegy which we termed Interactive Research and Development on Teach- 
ing (iWOT), A$ defined In the study of the Implementation of this 
strategy that subsequently took place, 

IRIOT places teachers, researchers, and trainer/ 
developers together to Inquire as a team, be- 
ginning with the Initiation of the r and d pro- 
cess. Into those questions, problems sr.d con- 
cerns of classroom teachers . An IRIDT team Is 
charged with conducting research and concurrent - 
jjr developing training based on both their re- 
sesrch findlrigs and thr research methods and pro - 
cedures employed In their study. Decisions arc 
made collaboratively , For IRtOT, this means that 
each member of theteam has parity and shares 
equal responsibility for the team^ s decisions 
and actions from identification of a question/ 
problvi through completion of all resultant 
r and d activities, (Tikunoff, Ward, and Griffin, 
1979, p, 4) 

, lullding from this general definition, we advanced six features 
that must exist In order for af^'r and d effort to be judged Inter - 
active , These are: (1) the team minimally Is composed of a teacher, 
a researcher, and a trainer/developer; {2} decisions regarding re- 
search questions, data collection procedures, materials development, 
etc, are a collaborative effort; (3) the problems to be studied 
emerge from the mutual concerns and Inquiries of the team and, above 
all, attend to the teacher's problems; (4) the team attends to both 
research and development concerns with knowledge production and use 
both receiving attention from the beginning of the r and d effort; 

(5) the r and d effort attends to the complexity of the classroom 
and at the sm time maintains the Integrity of the classroom; and 

(6) the r an4 d process Is recognized and used as an Intervention 
(profestolnal development) strategy, while at the same time rigorous 
as well as useful research and development are carried out, within 
these requirements. 



, • • collaboration Is viewed as teachers, re- 
tearchers, and trainer/developers both working 
with parity and assuming equal responsibility to 
'Identify, Inquire Into, and resolve the problems/ 
concerns of classroom teachers. Such collabor- 
ation recognizes and utilizes. the unique Insights 



and skills provided by each participant while, at 
the same time, demanding that no set of capabil- 
ities Is assigned a superior status. It assun^s 
a work with rather than a work on posture--the 
latter, in the opinion of the authors, being more 
frequently the modus operandi t^en teachers are 
asked to join researchers or trainer/developers 
In a linear r and d endeavor, (Tikunoff, Ward 
and Griffin, 1979) 

OJa and Pine (1961) added to the definition of collaborative r 
and d by describing what they termed "collaborative action research". 
They suggested that six elements characterized such research. These 
characteristics combine features of the research effort Itself with 
the professional development outcapi»es required of or attained by the 
participants. They are: 

1, Research problems are mutually defined by prac- 
titioners arl researchers, 

2, University faculty and classroom teachers col- 
laborate In seeK'.Ing solutions to practitioners* 
problems, 

3« Research findings arc used and modified In solv- 
ing problems, 

4, Practitioners develop research competencies, 
skills, and knowledge, and researchers re- 
educate themselves In field-based and natur- 
alistic research methodologies, 

5, IVactltloners as a result of participating In 
the adaptation process are more able to solve 

'their own problws and renew themselves pro- 
fessjonally, 

6, Practitioners ond researchers co^«author re- 
search reports, (p, 27) 

Little (1981) outlined three features of collaborative r and d 
In education that Incorporate many of the notions posed above. These 
are: 

1. The connection between theory and practice Is 
accomplished at every stage and not attempted 
orlyoas an afterthought upon presentation of 
findings, 

2, The Interests, questions, and curiosities 
that emerge from local experience arc repre- 
sented In the research design, along with 
Interests, questions, and curiosities drawn 
from theoretical and aiiplrlcal literature. 



(p. *) 

ri,h.r .0. -rliner (1.7,) s«,,.st^ -JJ^;;"- t^^llS^" 
,r.t1v. r.s..rch -hich ey Ube ed j'c.^,;^''. /..^^.nt fran 
iiM the tssence of cHntc«l '"^"''^J' :"ri/_<|e of Imjulry to be 

-T"* Jisrvi; Th.« t7",'h;vru bli" . fra, test 

^f ^JiH ^ m c';,Jl^"o"^ of .11 r.s..rchers- (p. 3). 

,„h.r ^ Wni^r *"t- to point out thU coop.- '-y 
the tMCher tiKl the reswrcher c«n »»ner.te jnowieo^ ^^^^^^^ 
ri«,* of t..ch1n9/1..rn1n9 pheno^non -hj^le "^^ t^.^ open dis-, 
o« i specific clMsrow P^»^'* *'^^*it^ch.r. .nd -wtwl "negotl.ted" 
cusjlon ttt^tn the clinic Un .nd the ""^J; j.^,, „,de„ce for 

over ti«e. 

Usio, the .bov. definition, o'^«';f„-J|;«,;.r''f?;,i T.-'"' , 
tors sew to undergird th*/';^""* ^I^J^ SecJS. ihey focus on Veil 
seirchers ind prictltloners the pirtlclpints giln- 

«or1d" iS "ell iS theoretlcil problw. j^'JJ;, ~„,lght Into ind un- 
SJwl respect for one •"''t»*^«::^H?t?^n' TlkJnSff/e? i1.. ind Little 
rrrtindlnrof ^'^^^ZT\^ "o««r Ti«J.tr„"ti 'development ind 1- 
TJ^r^?: 'i^^^ ^n^SnlS Of the r ind d process. 

so- iH-cts Of this definition ire con^steM-i^^ 
tlons for colliboritlve liven " Mm UtM^others esp. In in , 
«niborit1o« is d*""** «: jL^HtVSth'in igency or 1nstr«j;ti1- 
intellectuil endeivor. •f,t»',Xly competed. (Hopefully, •third 

;^,r^•?^i^:^:^5-;"- r„'x.?.on.) . 

Ho-ver. t. cir„ ««t colliboriUv^ ;U:\'tTro3:^«'^9»r* 
that -ttts the ibove crlterU '"^ the tmm ym v ^^^^ 
« Ull is useful outcomes it "•""•J'?. " "^u,? be given pir- 
;^r^iioner (1»7») outlined severjjl ictor^ t it -.st^be^g^^^^^ 

''XVA ?:J'oTvri»iircUs1tlon of the te.«. AS 
Her^endoller states: 
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It 1$ ipportint to recognlie the very real dif- 
ferences Ktrlch exist in their [eeg,, teachers, 
researchers, trainer/ developers] wys of think- 
ing about the social world of schools, and not 
to sweep under the rug an important — af>d ulti- 
iMtely productive — distinction between tht con- 
cerns and expertise of these Individuals, • . 
Although the uten^bers of the collaborative tew 
Piy make sense of the world as • result of dif- 
fering epistemological stances (HacKay, 1978), 
they are skilled professionals with their own 
distinctive capabilities. This diversity Is to 
be celebrated, for the outcowe of the effort to 
labor together has the potential to exceed the 
sum of the individual contributions, (pp. 3-4) 

Having pointed out th. strengths of the 7"1^1P)[;.^°|" "l^l^^^,^' ' 
ed on a collaborative research team, rSergendo er "Jf^^J^^^^^J^ 
factor that i^ist be considered is the ^^^^^1^)1^^^^^^^ 
itm numbers. He emphasized the importance of ^^J"^ 
flicts based on a desire to achieve goals that ^•J.^" "^'JVhv inv 
iuiual ly by the te.... He srated,' -Ho set of "P*^'' f.J^J^lJ.^Vy ^ 
individial can be considered superior to those "^'^J ' ^Z,^"^!'!^^^^^ 
the others, a.-d the concerns of each teaiii,»e«ber nHJSt receive the at- 
tention Of the remaining liembers- (p, 6), He then suggested that the 
researcher, and teacher? on the te«. will talk^differenm and taU 
aSout different things, ^ As noted by Greene (IJ 9) he odkated thU 
words like -variable," "practice,- and -evaluation- 'J* in special 
^Saninis depending upon the context ^^^^^^^J 'J! "^jj ''^ ' 
training of the individual who uses them, and sug9ests that. 

in noncollaborative research and develop^t, 
conceptual communication between researchers 
and teachers is often strained,^or non^^J^^f;!: 
Common linguistic conventions are not establish- 
ed, and a research design 
ly constructed by the researcher ^« 
so much gobbledygook to the classroom teacher. 
Given this natural breach of language, arnJimore ^ 
Importantly, the thinking it r^P:*""^** 
laborative research effort must takespecial 
pains to ensure that the different »^ers of the 
collaborative team use the same l;n9«J9e un- 
derstand each other's concerns, (p. i*/ 

. »fech of ^he above discussion has stressed tJ^^J^^^ij^SJaUvl** 

ers might play depending upon the mo.de of Iwjulry, *»»*'ejnj ir«„lHv't 
Sals"who provided the eirlier definitions may not concur with Kennedy $. 
"ewsTliven the collaborative research to be discussed later, these 
roles warrant consideration. 
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Ont rolt It as J tw>d»1 of teichlng. In this role the teacher Is 
okt^n^ i^iilt ttKMr?T^i7«ay Pjrtlclpate <n var1o«s '^^^ 
4ot% not wf#9t In other facets of the r »jd d effort. 
1 ^1 /olrtid pant . Mere the professional performance of the teacher 
U observ«<i anar^n addUlon, the teacher receives verba jnd/or writ- 
ten fJJSback fr« the oi^serv.r ^\cK <n turn, may stimulate a dialogue 
that leads to refonaulatlon of the research question, A thtrd role Is 
ar a d ata collector . Teachers collect data In their classrooms 
)<M/or In the classroom of other teachers. .^'^ ^fi^r^^VJ^urfi; 
searchers to discuss and interpret the data they collect. A Jourth 
role li as a co-investHator . In this role the teacher ass sts In all 
stages of the r and d e?rort. A fifth roU Is as a practitioner con- 
iulUnt. r^^^rs In this role de<cr1be and analyze J «ide variety of 
cUssroo m variables and dynamics in terns that are understandable to 
both researchers and practitioners. T^^y heH interpret Prj);1de 
links beti«en researchers and teachers filling ofie or more of the other 
fo^r colllbiratlve roles. Regardless of the role t^*]; ■•[^•^•/^""•fj^ 
suwns that teachers broaden Che problems to be '"^ .jr^^J^^ 

tnslghts Into teaching »wl learning that cannot be obtained without 
their involvmnent. in thts regard, she echoes the views 
searchers whose concepts of collabcratlve '"""r^h were presented abw 
and other researchers In the ^^^'d of education. Further eUbo^ 
of these reasons for conducting collaborative r and d follows in tne 
next section of this paper. 

Reasons for Conducting Collaborative Keiearch 



The bMlwilfif of this paper discussed one of the major reasons 
for conductliif collaborative r and d. That Is ^« ^"^^"^^^Jflj:, 
va»ce of the research to the problems and concerns of the 
practitioner and. thus, to Increase the likelihood ^J'^J '"^.^ 
rtm^K will be Utilized by practitioners to Improve educational prac- . 
tre. An eS^ny coS^lHhi reason is thU Involvement in the r and d 
prx;ss of teachirs (and other practitioners) is required order to 
investigate and understand the compltxitles ;"^J""^"?., , 

as they xcur In the classroom. The types of inquiry advocated as the 
methods most likely to yield salient new understandings of classroom 
processes require acquisition of phcnomenolcglcal Information and in- 
slihts that must be provided by the practitioners. Tet 'noj^^r rea- 
son is that attention at all stages^' of the r end d process to (a) the 
connections between theory and prKtice and (b) the use th«„[""''c^ 
variables, data collection prxedures. and the research findings as 
mem for Improving prKtice can shorten the time lapse between ad- 
vancMnt of theoretical knowledge a;>d:its application in Instruction. 
Further diKusslon of each reason follcMS. 



Increase Use of » and D Outccmcs 

A canon theme advanced by those have f^^oj*^^,"!'*^?;;?"' 
ttve r and d has been to Involve practitioners In the entire r and 
d proce'rin order to Increase the applicability and usefulness of 
the r and d outcomes. Clark (1J76). for example, stated: 



The process of Inquiry will Kailii|o be brought 
closer to the point of effective action In edu- 
cation, i.e.. will Involve the direct participa- 
tion of practitioner agencies in all th* process 
of educational R and D. (p. 7) 

Tbe assumption is that research andydevelopment that Involves practl- 
tlon-jrs will be perceived as televanVand useful by them and. hence» 
use of that research to Improie practice will occur. The next section 
of this paper reports on the (findings /of several studies of collabora- 
tlve r and d. Data from two W the $/ studies Illustrate the potential 
of collaborative r and d to acnTrrrsuch an expectation. 

In our own study of Interactive R and 0. we asked a Jury of teach- 
ers who had not been Involved In the actual research efforts to Judge 
the usefulness of the outcomes. In terms of usefulness and applicabil- 
ity of the research done by the San Diego MOT team (see discussion 
In later section of their study of classroom distractions), the Jury 
members Indicated that three aspects of the research wre useful and 
applicable. First, after reading the research report (particularly 
the teachers' case studies)* the jury members indicated they »ble 
to Identify similar varlabiesJn their own classrooms. They noted that 
the -language used to describe the variables was teachers' language so » 
another teacher could grasp the concept. As one Juror said. "The con- 
cept was sufficient fon»e to. conjecture or to extend and elaborate In 
my own head what I could do with that. >*»at I'm reading In this report 
Is sufficiently familiar conceptual ly that 1 can [use It] In m own 
situation* (Tikunoff. Mard» and Griffin. I97g. p. 317). Second, the 
Jurors pointed to the fact that the study Identified specific things 
teachers could do to Improve practice. Third, they noted that the 
data collection methods could be used by teacher| to look at their own 
classrooms and categorize their own behavior. A Juror stated. "It s 
the concepts that are In this work that assist me . . . even though 
the specific finding [thing to do] isn't directly applicable. I can 
use their methods to find my own." 

Van Hostrand. Pettigrew. and Shaw (19W) also came to several 
conclusions that support the argument that collaborative r and d pro- 
duces results that will be used by practitioners. 

After reviewing the literature thU presented the most recent 
theories on writing instruction, furveying existing writing meth- 
ods texts, and working with teachers to determine i^at sorts of 
writing Instruction actually goes on in classrooms. They stated: 

. . any systematic improvement in writing in* 
structlon must evolve from the context of witing 
Instruction; the design for such Improvewint should 
be based on what teachers actually do and framed 
terms of how they perceive i^at they do. And 
coi)iiborat1ve research has the capacity to derive 
such information, (p. 121) 
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;:ro^f,rl!:^«n/-t|ve peaces, M^^bJ p,.,tu.s th.t 

In S*. •» St'Xt indlcttd! 

, .1^ i*70c thar* »«» 1ne«»s1ng «ttention 
During the W/w t"*'^* "J* ^.,4 of the c11- 

tnt or user. 1 i!"'**!^, bin eve i«ethod$ of 



F-^-""*"? '•'"•glJi ^ , . ..-eribed .nd 

Th. c«^.««y of CUSU^ ii::,5:\m8)*l;S'S;th%nd Geoffrey 

•le.mln," t"*'^"/.* c«e <n l.bor.tory 
lodt of t«»t « '» t«k confined to . 

studie*. Nor Ji. "th^t 4cur d-rf"? • t.o- 

hour periofl in ip. 4} 

sa'r.!U'r««.'.;-r. ....... 

differences for cuisrow « 
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through lnfo™.tion .bout t^V'-irJ* •[^SjJJSiS^h^'^p.Jwi"* "?J^t' 
ter t.ught. the f^J'^^'i'l^^^^Xits^^^^^^ 

school curricula": 

C1e.r1y. there .re quite different c';r'-)"|'* „ 
"ZZ. -h.t te.chers thinlc^it is -h.t o^s.rv. 
ers perceive it to be. .nd f '{^^^.ru.st 
fh^e rt."sru^ b^Stni^d in .rriving .t 
Jo'n"u2"JsTbS5t -h.t the curricula is. (P. 5) 
(1977) indicted ^^.t to 9.in^n ujderjt.nding^o^ 

rpeftr/.vrf^rs:'M^^ 

Ibi the processes of te.ching .nd l"'^";"^' '"J-in' r (1976) and others. 
'nUlch'^te.ching .nd '""'"^ occur. • 0 enbren er I19^j;,„,,^,e.1 

Crini (1975). sUu.tion. including . "ulti- 

persjective. P.rticip.nts' ■^'««„''^^*7„5 J^SSi? , involved, .re con- 
plicUy of »e.nin9S <*«^'~:*.*„S!" "^ul.t on.1 phenwen.. Further, 
iidered essenti.1 „?luencing -h.t is observed 

d.t. collection ««ethods .re recogn jed " 7'"%, rJcul.rly p.rtici- 
,„d thus. «h.t is "known.- ticns MP icit .nd i«p1icit 

'pints- perceptions of the concep „.l deml ens exp^^^^^^^ 

jsArHs:t;:r:?'«:"i^nt:r«::ju,.tions .nd outc«-es. 

Thus eness of the -'tvdi^n,ion.my of tejchin, .nd^U.- 

,n, .s they occur In the^^l'^J^^^" pp ojr fte to this coiKUxity. 
quisition .nd d.t. .n.lysls ,re.. question the suit- 

A predo«in.nce of rese.rchers «rHing " Bronfenbren^er 
Ib^lity of tr»dition.1 research .etho J. Sm« j,,,^) 
,nd Mishler sum up these views, wcor a 
opinion: 

tlons but not to ""^J'^^^^^^I?! effects. (P- 159) 
lions thit produce the observed effects, vp- 

Mishler (1979) identified a paridox: 

one side of the p.rjdox is thjt ^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

and o„ context to "^'l^^ttrnJ the behi- 

♦ , • we reijr o" ,^ to tnsurs that our 

ylor and speech of others «"« -mounding 

rr^rr;?;ti?ir;r:oiivir:is'U{e'„tio«sin 
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rMt*.* . . tht oth«r $<dt of the p«r«dox U 

ihleh It U In our e»«ryd«y lives, (p. 2) 
,„ th. ,..rch ^or r.s..rch^thods ^re ,p.cU^ -Jt. K- 

Sltip,. ''i:;';!; «,'.:; S^r^oS -ir bli ItTention IS b.- 

ult.n«oo$1y •«""l??J»^*^-Ji;"or^«rofl- events .nd processes .nd 
1119 liven to n»tur«1isttc "wdy Jt cii«r™- 

to Koctdurts for obt.ining -uU pie "^^t^, ,„»o1yts n.- 

«s»ons. events, etc.. J« ^"JJ' ;^ J*, S*h«*or is discussed by 
tur«l stttlni. n«tur«1 tr««ti«ent «na n«ur. jeKriptive research 

Tufln.1 f.Jtt S? I tSItlJi . 2xp.rienti.1. and 

that captur«s th« '.f?l"'i?."o*ff . 1977). The «ork of ethno- 
co-wflicatioMl «>■ « ll;??"i:ti: tnd phtno-enologists is 
«thodo1o|lsts. *f,'!' "'"lJd;v;ioprfro- -any hours of 

ttrns of classroo* rt»«arch: 

There apptars to bt • J««i«^,'«!JJ^ic{H bSh 

»0«rcre'r'nV4 \^ ^ U ^£ 
classroo- can b« tasily ' %LlY*/,u,er 

l4 appMcabilltyo (Ooylt, p. 5) 

To'carry o-t such -"-J^rbrf^or^lSi'n-tlln'irc^islr^^ 
laboratlon of tl^Hrson respons b e ^"^ (.^I'student) inter- 

NMCly. tht ttachor I! i. obtained. lUtural class- 

retations of th. "••"i««» of tvents wst b« " ^, „riab1es 

Vom settin,. wst k* '^JJ.JJ^ures Intrud. upon that 

is studltd. tttonwer ^ta colUctlon P^"'""^ ^ „,uits ex- 
Mturalntss. th»s »*t'r,7^?*'l^'^;,t^Sie variables of interest -ust 
ilatntd. WW * P' 'L'^lllS L Insights rtjarding *t«ich^ 

U r^lucH. th.se «^lVrhir.*.ch^no orltfrn 4 rh."«»«non bein, st-l- 

:idr:2as1-tJ: t^IeM ?/.^S^o„^Secess^y for , 

new understandlnss -ill be obtained. 
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Fisher and'Berliner (1979) support such v1«»s «*ien they su99**t 
that "the co*p1«. dynwic and extensive ch'^tteristics of class- 
room teachlng/1earnli>9 phenonenon call for use of a rang, of inqmry 
•lodes in addition to the "conventional" research process. 

Hene». sa«e sort of collaboration My «el1 b. n**"**^ " 'fJ'L- 
out even the .ost bask r«search on teaching if. as st.ted by ttrtlnger 
(1977). "th« purpose of scientific research Is to widerstand and ex- 
^l.in ph.noSen^-lp! 5). and as noted by fieertzJlJSO. p. 67). "systw- 
»tlc unpacklngs of the conceptual world are needed. 



«>rtue e Tlwe lapse Between Advancemen t of Theoretical 
UnoiTIedge and Its Application in I'ractlce 

The .Nunt of tl«« required to "ove fro* the Jn"'**^"","! 
search effort to wtiolescale use of the findings fr« tj** 
classrooms has been another area of concern t'',''"*^."*":'.^::* '^^^ 
practitioners. Those who are responsible for '-P"-"*'?' " J" 
is anxious as the researchers to put significant new «"»or«it on to 
u» Several features of collaborative r and d have been '•«»'9ned 
?o facnuate rapid transfer of useful new knowledge to application 
In the classroon. 

One approach (IMOT) places a trainer/developer on the r and d 
tea« fr« the beginning stages of the ^J-xl^^ '""/i^" °^'^„ 'SJ 
troduce the capability 'or concument aUent on to and deve1o«ent of 
tralnlna nrocedures" (Tikunoff. UardT and Griffin. 1979. p. M). "s 
l^'lot^ 'InlhS WOT study report (see {/.V^!;^^ '?*^- 

tldoetlon of the trainer/developer Incrws.s the likelihood that 
t alnVn, proirU will be' developed that utillxe ""•[^".^J* . 
collection procedures to build other teachers' capability to i-'^V ;j 
Into the sa«e aspects of teaching li. their own "^J^J^S** 
the original research study is "ill "«^«r-ay. In addition. In^""**" 
of a trJiner/developer on the tea* eliminates the need 'or a new 
person to becoi* familiar with the purposes, variables. ""'''"S*; 
SrthS researSTln order to i»«e to the application stage. The 15- /2 
«,nth timiline required in the 1«»DT fudy to complete a rewarch ef. 
fort and design and test a training program speaks to the shortening 
of the time lapse that may be accomplished. 

Another dimension of collaborative research that may reduce the 
tl.« laose is the extent to which participation leads the researchers. 

Kh tralnS'rs to apply the theoretica coflS rjjc s^o 

provement of practice within their 0-. f^J***^'>"*\^V\'^ wMlner 
Initiation of the r and d effort. For "•;«> ••."^Jj; JlJetlSns 
(ig79) note that research, development, and '■j'f^^tat w funet ons 
are s^s«ed into the r and d activity under their ^['^Ji^l^J^J.T 
approach. They assuw that the inquiry will ^Jl^',*^* 5* ! 
vilued and substantial change, at least W«ert th«/ Jl« «J* 'J^**,, 
ducted" (p. 45). Cahen. Filby, HcCutcheon. » "^'J. i*" Pr!"L*f IL" 
?hS Increised inderstandinj of research •"''.•^^'tlonal practice they 
gained as a result of participation as researchers on collaborative 
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.r» -Drt t<r*'*'J\^'i?hS2 * mS "infor^Uon follows l.ter 
rthriTpir"«.*««r.l"orm« "SJ^es .nd thU contribution of co,- 
laboratlve rtseirch. 



ConaboraUve ligsei rch Mi « Stritegy 

r.Utlve1y r.c««t1, " .^fh'^f ^it-kh to dr.-. These 

there «re fe« coi>plated P«««" ^! ,rouo of re$e«rch h*$ focused 
f.l, Into t«« 5«"/r-\"l*9%'!'*iLrr!„'trMndCJt of rese.rch studies 
o« th« rocess fl'-^J^l^rt^'^pS^ts. In so^ 1nst.nces. these studies 
t,a us ««P«ct "P«" the p«rtUip«MS. »n co11«bor«tive re- 

«1so h«ve «ttefld«d to the rigor '"^ ""'"i^U/nrdlnas produced using 
sMrch outcaws. The second S^o-Pj'J/tTe coil bo?.t?v. process -ni 
'b°e'S!S?«si5'«n"t";i1; tirs Tea "n/'^'s^rch b, usin, the coH.bor.- 
UveT'UnSl l; discussal In the-follcin, section. 

The focus Of con,.bor.t,v. -J^-^^^-J;,;";; ^,^Uc\X 
,nvo1v«ent of the clissroo. te.cher Jn the prxes or P« t^^^ 

with rese.rchers .nd "J^!, J "TS'pLiess h.s spre.d quickly to 

processes. However^ the ">? fs "n.bor.tlve 

;;;:i;!hTiJ ^ij-s^Sto^^ Lrtrir:itrn5'.;ro-i^n^;uSr- 
;:t:c':;:?:;i«:^ir.^-:?oS'cin:nt*/d:i^tstr.t,ve offue person. 

nel. 

The followln, discussion ^"^"Jr/cJ^S^li.jro"^; 

ur.tio«s of co11.bor.t1ve rese rch cur JJ^'r ^o s^^ 

the Uter.ture. These •« ( ) "uy «nd « loc«1 educ«- 

, Mdel d"*1<>P^ •'^„.n?^'?^., "rt^r/tive rese^^^^^^^^ «" 
ttond »9*ncy setting; (Z) ""r^ pr1nc1p«1 were the 

«,t1re s?hoo1 ","?^^!?,3T^con.ror^ rese.rch 

schooling P'-«t1tloner» P«rtlc1p«t1ng. (3) coiu ^^^^^^ 

with .n entire school 'Jjtrkt. In which coi ^^^^^^ 
setrchers *nd v«r1o«s school <*J**^!^);.'^^i ,3) jH,i»ers1ty-b«sed col- 
.lnUtrn1o« to the c "sroo- ^'^J? ^s to establish reU- 

Ubornlve rese.rch, '"^•^'J\J^,S^^;'of ,due«t1on.1 Inquiry .nd 
tlonshlps for the purpose o^ ^^e conduct o eo pr.ctltlon- 
it*ff develoiwent b«t«**" '"l!!I!:y.";i„%o««ewh«t. we h*ve selected 
•rs. Although t»**« pt'^»ere-Ph««*'"9 »«• 

these four c.tegorles «s « '^^^ "e orovlded. Included In the 
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InterjcHvc Research and Develofwicn t (on Teiching) 

A« notad earner we proposed Interactive Research and Otvtlop- 
•ent irTrKhlnrllWirirn «.n ;.tern.t1v. f-'J^^^.J^, " 

e>p*nded to include • v.riety of pr.ctitioner ^^J" »" " 
teln. fir purposes of this discussion we will focus on the origin.l 
te«cher focus of the inter«ctlve process. 

The N.tion.1 Institute of Eduction J-n^S^c'I J."""*''**'*" 
the i«p1*J»ent.tion of the IR»OT str.tegy in 1975 to: 

1 investig.te .nd underst.nd the process of jl^1«^"i|»9 »»0T 
'• n order t5 identify .nd describe the ;.q«lr««ent .nd 
ch.r.cterislics for "successful" use of the str.tegy. 

7 <<»t»n.tn» Whether the r .nd d outcates th.t resulted from .n 
T™1 r^l^J'J^oJiSed 1-Port.nt .nd useful "e-^njo-- 

tlon. procedures, .nd processes t\"« "f'? °l,X"„St- 

while successfully .chievirg (naint.ining) co«»only .ccepi 

ed r .nd d st.nd.rdt; .nd 
3. determine wh.t ch.nges. if .ny. in persons .nd institutions 

night result fro* p.rticip*tion in IMDT. 

To review the underlining principles of the "W^' 
te.chers. researchers, .nd tr.lner/developers together to inqui 

tetchers. 

te». into those <l'*"*»"*^f';°J'^^:,^"of wndwJing rese.rch .nd cor- 
IRiOT te*. is Charged »riththet«sk of J»J°^ci ng ^^^^ 
currently .ttending to the dev^op-.nt of^tr. n ng^^ ^^^^ 

research findings and tht mtthods , " I.TTiLrt researchers, 

unique .btlities .nd insights. 

In the crigin.1 IMOT study. tJ*,«[*M*o;;;S;Ti*?u;ilTet- 

ti-irvs^t: -re-sUiiis? i^^p^^^^'" " 

serve 1R«T implementation under diverse circumstances. 
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J^rS sr-^^^^^^ 

Included. * . 

Th. Ktlvltles of th. t-o 'If "ro^;?,SS"orb2tJ'?^. f«n.1 

l^i d proctss. The 'P^oi^jcti ^^.^'ll'/Jevtloped .nd tested 
?,»din5s -x* • : "^use ulnTs! c^*rSl -Uh other e u- 
Judged 'J sU nofble findings ««rged from this 

c«t1on«1 r «nd d 'X'"?*?^ T * 
study. These •r* « follows. 

T.e cMrKterlstlcs skn|s .nd prjvlo^^^ 

.i^:srre;llJ« 'rn-r^n'/irref/t'edTo the rigor .nd use- 
Of the r .nd d outco-s. 

f?uences the conduct of IHDT. 

>..» !• should be designed 
J. Or1«.t.t1on to IPtWT "f/**"*^;^ i;rtlc1p.t1n9.p.op1 e 
to fit the needs •'^.S'rl'jiqS rtd prrtlclp.nt sk lis do 
•nd institutions. If the r«qu>r '. „j^ Included, 
not exist, tr.lnlna In these 

1.1 k. avall.ble throughout .n 
/I. Techfllc.l .ss1st.nce Should be .v."*" 
IRIDT effort. 
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5 The tvplcl t1^ 1.9 b«t«en rese.rch .nd drrero^nt c.n 
^' Te redScld -1th the IRWT str.te«r. 



6. U«T .^l-.ent.t1on cjn be - - ' 'i.-tSillldl: 
rese.rch -hich Is Jj^^ ;- divlsin, .nd Ipple- 

^J{rn*g\J."r5e:ero;::nt"b".sed on findings. 

mmmfitta of DoUcy decis^on- 

-tro^rcreirtreipirt^^^^ 

K V^e^'.tVo'n^trf"uriri;pre:'enr.ro'^^^ - P*--l.r. 

«H.£Sr.t1ve rese.rch. in gener.1. 

principals)* 

3. ccK-it^nts 0^ ',«'?^-^;"o3ris*i:iSur.Ve'rvrcrs. 

tenured professors, eic.j 
, ,n1t1.t1ng institutions sho- s«« evidence of experl- 

ence -1th col l.bor.tlon. 
5 The roles of rese.rcher .nd tr.1«er/d.*.lop.r^b. «^ 

e. Cc-~n1c.t1on of 1ntr.-scJ.ol .J 1«-;;«^^^ 
HnU9«s ^ cUrUied (e,9,. re^u 
letters). 

. M *«rhnicil iisistince during all 
9. Provisions be mtde for technicn 
phases of IRMT. 

„. „,.„.»»-«—■"•"•"■'• 

avoid isolation. 
,2. 0r1ent.t1onto.H0Tbe9Wen-ret1^(upto5d.,s). 
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14. *ere possib1t*lnteriCtivene$s bt txtended bet-ten 
UUT ttiW. 

U should be noted thot ^'""^^^^^.^[''iJ'iill^^JeS'^.Ur" 

,tr.tw Ms^been used in Je st^y bltiJen rese.rchers 

•krtlnniM') r***""!^ li^Si ?he Tel« TeS University .nd Te.ch- 

«nd St.ff /"^^^rS in^il Khool districts. Sriffin. 

er Corp. "'^r'SJUrproS^-^th*' ""^^ "1 l"?^ 

LiebenMn, Md J«cu11o-lteto Vj»»0) P^P"*™ r.ned IMD on School- 

ilVetrr^flcSSo^Stsrrlc?; toISrnSThroSr-n'iitUS^.te eduction 
51 •Jency. .nd (3) high school te.chers. 



rniLhoritive »e «"rrh with.jn Entire FkuUx 

Osln, . different type ""•^^^^''taCc'iuSSli lelJmS'.nr 
seercherrfro- the ^^^/'Ji't ^/rrJ^^/r, » hoo* fc.ny 

Oevelopi^flt ""•""r'J't "1 tr It i^s ruction ecologicHy. 
over • t«o-ye«r period * ,choo1 ideniified «re«$ of 

£.ch of the 11 reS SJ teKhers -orkin, with re- 

concern. •n«>.«l'«*t ?"» *:*J'tte,rd^ers posed their o-n questions 
,e.rchers. In tddition. ^J* ^""r'"*" "^^e te.chers. D*t« collec- 
Mhich »<ere *iffereflt th«n t>«*«?"*^."i,:vLrs uti1i«ed n«rr«tive 
tion ^s collrtorjtive y perfor-jd. .nd e ct^rs ut^^^ ^^^^ 

collnborative research: 

P.r,ty «..t be est.blished '."J -/Ji'Jnt^^r.r'C"' 
te«chers «nd rese«rchers. "riiy is « of pro- 

esfblisjpent "J^* J^he^s^nS/o r^errcRers 

»nd.t«lte. or «s Webster "•"'••i?!" h,-,.- Reciprocity 

ch.n,e of Pr|*"«9«*i"^"'\;*i*irber of 

occurs -ore ^r??"*"*!' .i^*" "hlr^^uh others. For 

h ^"r £c - sh.rjd their 

»0^n%riCr. n"pridrn;'rns;;^s*:b!^l n'.rr.tive 
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descriptions -hich frequently I**' J" *"9?!«lerd«[rSJ! 
to »djust instruction to «chieve -h«t * te«cher desired. 

3. A c««)n 1.n9u.9e -hich both te.chers J"^. ^"ir'^f-^^S!!;- 
m.,tt b* est.blished. »--c»use rese.rchers t.U tunny 
i'd relchers*rfteru'sr;duc.tion.1 terns con^ 

tew of te.chers .nd rese.rchers wst «'»*^"*^ . 
th.y both underst.nd. The Mthor refers to this .s . con 
s.nsu.1 lexicon. 

u .n ey.1u.tion the effectiveness of this co11.bor.tive .ctivlty. 
Ho-eyllJeoW* l?ed . sep.r.te in^^^^ 

:'5Jd-?^?eiin;;^:Krt^j;;jirr^^princ;?^^ 

coordin,tor conc^nin, P!„^«P e^.^t^wJ rLin, thJSugh 

on th*« j!*J'!i"Mc,D.nts Hnsidered the experience to 

sort Invastlgated: 

1. «ese.rchers must be P«rceived.s being nonthre.t.ning. 

tSnl^n iJStruftion .nd t.1k;"9 -'th te.cljers o t 

their o-n cl.ssrooms. n •JJli'""; i!?; "e or- 

th.t rese.rchers t(ho co11.bor.te with te.cners o« " 

Hon are ^^^J;" ^^J^ during Instruction, 

teachers to review T'^^.^^^of th#if Instruction that 
frequently discovering ^'"Jj ^^^^^Jl' 12^'^ i 

fectlve as formal feedback devices. 
1 i«mHrv Mist bt Carried out In a my that Is consonant 
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t iMulry wist c«rr1td out 1« « «•> j» 

r^^snSr^rl^nt^^on. Of ch.,lr;j. to pr^vld.^, 

Ton.! support ""'^ 'Jo nitM.r.b.;- 

doned but supporttd •nd for role / 

„ oth«r$' Jn$trMCt»on.l protocol. 



rniLboriUve He -'-rh with ? School DtstrUt 
Prob,^ .t the "^001 distrUt ,eve1 

T^?:zl 1". s:;i,";or^in':Js;;;?;eSn,u,r,. ex.-pm .re 

presented here. 

,tudy"conduct«) In coH.^or.llun «IU. U't '^^^g^*' j^^^ct undergoing 
pr»nc»p.ls. .nd t..ch«rs In J 1«;9* J^^'.t »«prov.»*nt of edu- 

r.t»onil pr.ctk. .nd P^«P«^ * *?[i^?'h: « ^.r'i .xptrlence of 
tlons for invilry r«„'5"*lfjLJr^- Khool district .nd focused 
tbt Oip.rt«tnt of Stiff I*"'?^"* rJceow»Od.t1f>9 te.chers'^ .nd 

!rm' T«1ev.nc« . ..I.. r*5U^r.tk.r.nS pi "r?.lev«n^ (.chleving 
Jii„UTrito?s-co«cjjrn,J^ th^r. " j^, jjode. e.g.. 

iBcre.sed equity), .nd ««"J/*^^^*"5'; or«*nlMt1on.l settTngjipon 
rtcoqniilnfl effects of Iht •t'*"'' •* *" tKGs the rese.rch .ttewpted 
r.n"iev3op«nt .» . chjnH «h1cl.. T^^^^^^^^ 

to ««th«r ethno9r.p(i1c ''^^ Specul.tlon .nd pr.ct c.l re- 

sequent rese.rch .nd pr.ctlce. 

three H«r,'of jchools - ^^^J "j?Ji;r^'rr«inti3*tJrf 
.l»e«t.ry tchool •»««.«;* ^nd^Sij^h ^nvolve-nf 

*.ch of three J^ 'l^* " dtvelop-int; 'hUh success. 

rciN;:irv:sn*tvrni"ru««. -.ve-nt.- 

C„.bor.t1o« involved ^-/JlJ^Sileroi^^Xt^rif frriSme 

sicfj^^^^^^^^ rn^rrvC;"- 

ir.cEr^rt^;rp.red^" i:"" Vt^rvrelliirTltthe -ere Observed 
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during c1.ssro« Instructli. .nd during st.ff develop^nt •eetln9$. 



0.t. collection consisted of *';^.!J,:f*:'„5 \\ Td! 

school district's centr.l •<J"J""l*ir«»'''J;;^*?! *J«j!oJi» S? 80 
•inlstr.tors In 6 schools, observ.tlons 

?..chers. .nd observ.t1ons 1n6 f^^^", ^ * ,ys1s 

Tni'irte'r^r^tir ifTtrr^eSS T^Z^ --.pUshed 
by the rese.rchers. 

In .ddltlon to 6 c.se studies, .n «""-"»«,^ •"!'/!l?,[f;„, 
ve.led 45 propositions thf^.^^f il**'fJU*"^'U'd^ 

l:,Mn^?i:;cr^of^M:^?•5::^lrp:e^^•;r^•^l:;.""sU.r1J.•these.r.: 

1. The school .s -orkpl.ee reve.ls ch.r.cte.rlstUs cond^lve 
to influentl.l st.ff develop-ent. In Pi^.^'f,""*/;^"!.?, 
,ppe.r critic.l to school "^.J**:.^;.!?^, of 

coppetencee ^ 

• three ye.r «P«^«"« '^.iM?' J n he c'oS"J of rese.rch. 
coll.bor.te -1th . l^JlrO^T^^ to 9«1n further 
The purpose from ^*<\^^^;^ 2e„ t« nsUtxt'""* 
Insight Into the ""•"^"'".f JSrSrowIed to \ft KccoHshed by 
ferliig go.ls .re '""olved. This "** P""^*, ^-n go.ls. An ethnogr.- 
.sslsting the^ school district •'^J'!" "^2^t SoHs' .nd "-h'.t 
phic .ppro.ch -«s used In order to document -n.t -or«s 

doesn't -ork." 

The sc^ol district's pr1-.ry cojcerns c^UreJ^T^-^^S'^n^r's 
students' perforiMnce on .chleve^nt .cMevIn, this 

'ZT^ DIJ ;rrc':ired*^t^:uiS?.?;:n^i^?-n the t-o institutions 
Muld achieve BHituil 9o«ls« 

The stretegy .greed upon -.s to P^rfor- mj«lve .njlysj^^ 
-district's d.t. fro- their P"* r'^^'-lluces -ere to be Identl- 
.n.1ys1s .s . guide. P"-""***"' cwcrete set of str.tejies for 
fled to .llevl.te .re.s *JS Ind the effects studied 

• te.chers -iS to be produced .nd luplwenieo. .no 

.nd ev.1u.ted. 



H..^ ^iMti tht c1rc*PSt«ncc$ ><»1ch rrtntwHy disband- 
thfft art; 

U loth i«$tUut1ow pust sS'art •'>^ Jj^JJ^^^J JI„ 

trut collaboration 1$ to bt achieved. Only 

SSrceive that there Is sopcthlng to be gained by col- 
laborating. ^ 

f wticlMnts Mist Mrit to devote the necessary tine to joint 
"i^aSoft irJhircm! collaboration was perceived to take 
22^ 1^ s^nce It rtqilres t1«e above and beyond usual ac- 
tivities fer tach M^tlclpant. 

3 r>rt1clMnts should be "Wgh energy, reachlng-out, 'ctlon- 
uK-KrL«ni order to ensure -otlvatlon and continued 
progresi* 

4. rret^nt interaction apong Mrtlclpantt |« 

fonMlly 1« meetings and as often as possible Interpersonal iy. 

$. Kesowrces .ust bf shared between Institutions, ^nj|"2<«9 
itaff. and other resources. Nrcelved rewards wjst be con- 
sidered by participants to bt worth the Investment. 

A »irtlclMnts who are aost collaborative In activities be- 
• Jini rst1t«ntir Te the s-pe persons ^.o are col- 

iSSJatlve ilthin their oJn Institutions. These are the 
sSrtrif Vsons idir be singled out by partic pating 

"stuItlSisInd assigned to the collaborative effort. 

7. Control over the process MSt «»«''*^,«r^.!:?;;J!^l'*f;'^ 
and a certain mowt of rlsk-taklng «jst be exhibited by aU. 

I. Individuals frwi opposite ^^tltutlons should b^^^^^ 

celve collaborative situations and their potential effects 
on the Jther Institution. 

f. Uadership aust bt positive and sharec. 

10. Patience, persistence, and a willingness to ahare are essen- 
tial characteristics of participants. 



Un1vers1ty»l "**< cniiaboratlve Research 

^ ^'nS'm Jl^vrdrSarntlons Findings Jb- ^^^^col- 

laboritlve research process that were derived from the studies are 
discussed below. 
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IRW at Texas Tech University . Huling (IWl) adopted the IRIDT 
iKodel to devise a strategy for Involving university professors in the 
School of Education^ Teachers Corps staff, and teachers In local 
schools In collaborative research on teachers' Instructional problems. 
Based on the premise that teachers do not use research findings and 
practices In their teaching, nor do they look to research as a means 
of solving educational problems, Huling proposed to: 

1. determine whether participation In an IRIO project resulted 
In a significant change of teachers* concerns about the 
use of research findings and practices In their teaching; 
and 

2. determine whether participation In an IRIO project re- 
sulted In teachers acquiring skills. Interests, and attitudes 
which were likely to promote their future use of research 
findings and practices In teaching. 

This study employed a pretest-posttest, control-group design, with 
13 teachers In the treatment group and 18 teachers in the control group. 
Subjects In the treatment group were participants In an IRIO project 
sponsored by the local Teacher Corps project and were provided with 
approximately 10 hours of Initial training In general research prac- 
tices and procedures and In the essential features^ of Ir and d. They 
were then divided Into 6 tewis based upon their research Interests and 
team member preferences. Each team consisted of one to three teachers, 
one university professor who served as the researcher, and one person 
from the Teacher Corps staff who served as the staff developer. Each 
te»i was charged with the responsibility of Identifying a research 
question, conducting a research project using appropriate methodology 
and design, and collaboratively planning a means to disseminate Its 
research findings. 

Data were gathered through three questionnaires (Stages of Concern 
About the Innovation, Research-Teachlng-Oevelopment Skills. Professional 
Development) as well as open-ended statements of concern. An analysis 
of covarlance was performed on the questionnaire data, and the cpen- 
ended statements were analyzed using criteria outlined In A Manual for 
Assessi ng Open-ended Statements of Concern About the In novation. In 
addition, informal interviews were conducted for the purpose or Identl- 
fylng teachers* attitudes about the use of research find Ingt and prac- 
tices In teaching. 

Based upon the analyses and the Informal Interviews, the following 
conclusions were made: 

1. Teachers who participated In an IRBO project demonstrated 
significantly greater changes In concerns about the use of 
research findings and^practlces In teaching than those wto 
did not participate In an IRtD project. 

2. Teachers who participated In an IRtD Project demonstrated 

significantly higher resesrch-teachlng-development skills 
thin those who did not participate In an IR»0 project. 
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3. TtKhert ^ Hrt1c1p«ttd In an IKIO project did not de- 
■onstratt slfniflctntly higher Interest In profess ionil 
develofMcnt tK«n those y^o did not participate in an iKtD 
project* 

4. Teachers Mho participated In an IWO project dfwonstrated 
a positive attitude at>out tkc use of research findings and 
practices in teaching* 

Hullng swggested that the l«p11ctt1ons of this study Include: 

1. The Integration of the IHW process Into mon traditional pro- 
fr«is of staff developMnt My Increase the effectiveness of 
staff developa^t by providing teachers with opportunities to 
develop research skills* 

2* The tddltlon of a graduate level course using the lUD process 
In the course Inventory of the university "ay be an additional 
iKans of addressing the research needs of public shcool prac- 
titioners and university research personnel* 

3* The «wunt of fleltf-besed research conducted In the future 
■ay be Increased by the continuation of an IKtO project, In 
that such a project provides university research personnel 
with M>re ready access to public school settings In which to 
conduct f lei debased research* 

4. The i«rk1nf relationship of university and public school per- 
sonnel My be enhanced through the continuation of an iRtD 
project in which persons froii both Institutions work together 
^ to study questions of Mtuel concern* 

imo on Schoolinf * Sriffin, LleberMn, and Jacullo-Hoto (1980) 
proposed to replicate the IMDT Mdel In three contexts not previously 
Investigated* Underway since 1980 at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, under fwding fro« HIE, the study Is midway through its 
three-year span* The thre« contexts Included in the study are: 

1. A Teachers* Center Involving fouMteacher specialists t4io are 
responsible for organ izino and operating Teachers' Centers 
In their respective schools, and a researcher and staff de- 
veloper/teacher trainer froM Teachers College. 

2* The ioerd of Cooperative Educational Services (lOCE), an in* 
terMdiate education agency serving several school districts. 
Involving four secondary teachers fron two of these districts, 
a researcher froa^ Teachers College, and a itaff developer from 
the lOCE staff; and 

3* A school district Involving four elMntary school teachers, 
-a researcher who is a teacher with a coii>leted Ph.D*, and 
the assistant superintendent for curricula and Instruction 
as staff developer* 
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The three teams are charged with identifying a research topic of 
concern to teachers, producing a^piece of research, and utilizing find- 
ings to develop staff development- for others* At present, the teams 
^re conducting their research, which was reviewed and critiqued exter* 
nally by expert$:in order to assure quality* • 

During the course of each team's^conduct of r and d, the Teachers 
College staff is collecting data concerning the characteristics of the 
participants, the' nature of team interactions, and the rigor and use-v 
fulness of outcomes of the research and concomitant staff development* 
Findings will serve to inform further Implementation of the IKID 
strategy* Combined with findings from the Tikwoff, Uard, and Griffin 
(1979) study, InforMtion should be available to determine the charac- 
teristics of participants which would predict successful conduct of 
IRID, as well as the mature of necessary technical assistance and re- 
sources. ^ - 

In a prelim'inary analysis of the lOIKS participants' perceptions 
regarding research and development, lenjamin (1981) utilized a ques- 
tionnaire which foccused on foupxvariables: 

1. Interest In Subjects for Teacher Education * This 
questionnaire included pedagogical, organizational , 
and content area items which might be se^ as pos- 
*sible subjects for In service or preservice teacher 
education* Participants were asked to indicate (a) 
the extent of'their own Interest In these areas, and 
(b) how interesting they believed that teachers In 
general perceived these areas to be* 

2, Types of Activities for In-Service Education * This ques- 
tionnaire Included items designed to elicit respondents* 
perceptions regarding the types of activities they valued 
as inservice (development) activities* 

3* Perceptions of Major Problems Facing Teachers * This ques- 
'tlonnAire was designed to elicit What team members per- 
^ ceived to be problems facing teachers and teaching today* 
Participants were asked to list five Mjor problems and to 
Indica^te what percentage of their peers oould agree that 
^ach is a Mjor problem. 

4. Perception of Skills In Research and Development * This 
questionnaire was designed to find out how skilled each 
participant believed himself /herself to be In carrying 
our research and development* 

Preliminary analyses of these qutstlonnalrtft Indicated that In the 
area of subject Mtter, participants! Interests were highest In the ways 
students learn (learning styles, motivation, reinforcement, retention) 
and teacher-student Interaction* Other areas of high Interest were 
evaluating student learning, motivating students, new curricula; and 
classroom minagement* 
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In tM trta tf Ktlvlty tyNS, all tews «ert Most enthusiastic 
i^t th€ fxcK«n9t of Ideas with celleafves and visits to successful 
•rMrws* Tfiese «ere folloMed by presentations by knowledgeable peo- 
ple, attendance at professional conferences, Independent study or re- 
search Including self-analysis of teaching effectiveness. 

As perceived by the teams, the wjor problems faced by teachers 
fnclyded classroom management, discipline, morale, teacher stress, and 
Instructional techniques. Funding and support/encouragement also were 
teen to ht of major Importance to « majority of teachers. 

In the are* if tkllls In r.and d, all three teams perceived them 
selvts as bttn^ more skilled In development than In research on school- 
ing. Areas In which the teachers considered themselves to be most 
highly skilled were In the ability to lead group discussions, moderate 
meetings, or fKllltate constructive InterKtlons among personnel; the 
ability to prepare Instructional materials appropriate to a student's 
developmental level; the eblllty to record classroom events accurately 
and objectively; and th« ability to sequence learning Ktlvltles to 
fKllltate student learning Iftcurrlculimi or a set of curriculum mate- 
rials. In addition, teachers lei t th€y were skilled In knowledge of 
procedures and steps used to develop curriculum materials and In know- 
ledge various Instructional approaches that might be Incorporated In- 
to curriculimi awterlals. Nost team members (with the exception of the 
researcher) expressed grettest weakness In the areas of research design 
and statistical techniques. 

School PrKtlces laboratory * College of Education at the 
University of Vtzona has organized a School Practices Laboratory In 
order to Increase opportunities for research related to teacher edu- 
cation, to enhance the research competence of faculty members, and 
to extend and Improve Us relationship with the local educational 
cwMunlty. Funding It fr*i the unlvertlty and wis acquired by com- 
petition among professional Khools at the university. 

Three rtiearch Uams supported by the Schooling Practices Lab- 
oratory worked toward these goals during the Spring of 19H0, the 
first phase of Laboratory activity, the experiences of the research 
teams In Phase One provides Information concerning the process of 
research collaboration within the college of education and between 
the college and local public schools. 

Phase Tho ef th« Schooling PrKtlces Laboratory began in Septem- 
ber tgSO and continued through Hay 1961* The decision to fund Phase 
Tho tem for a full Kademic year was based on the experience of 
Phase One Uamt, which suggested that the teams would function more 
productively If they could work ever a full school year. Ote team 
tupported In Phase One was refunded In Phase Two; as a result, the 
benefits ef lengterw funding were Investigated. An example of the 
research It represented by Staley (1980) diKussed In the next 
SKtlon. 

A report docunenting findings of the project currently Is under 
preparation. Heftce, findings regarding use of collaborative research 
under this University-based project cannot be reported at this tlM. 
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Collaborati ve Action Research In Schools , Just underway 1$ a 
MiQM°r"r' ""^'^ professors at two universities OJa and Pine 
(1981) to Investigate the relationship between developmental stages, 
collaborative action research In schools, and individual teacher 
change. Specifically, its purpose is threefold, as reflKted in the 
following questions: 

1. To Mhat extent do teachers* stages of develo^t (ego, 
moral, and conceptual) influence and affect the changes 
they undertake? The context of the changes? 

2. How do the contextual variables of the school, i.e., role 
definition, rewards, expectations, norms, social climate, 
structure, etc. affect Individual teacher change? 

3. What Is the role and impact of action research in the pro- 
motion of Individual change? Hhat is the Impact of action 
research on teachers* psychological development? To what 
extent does action research provide support and challenge 
for Individual teacher change? 

According to OJa and Pine, these questions emanate from the liter- 
ature Mhlch suggests that teachers define the nature and character of 
change In a school In qualitatively different ways depending upon the 
differences in their stages of development. Stages of development also 
appear to affect how they Identify problems, conceptualize solutions, 
develop programs, anc* implement classroom innovations. Teachers* stages 
of development also appear to Influence their abilities to assiane mul- 
tiple perspectives and to use a variety of coping behaviors In dealing 
with students, colleagues, administrators, and the unpredictable vari- 
ables lAlch Impinge on their daily life in the Khool. 

Thus, the Oja and Plw inquiry Is directed not only by previous 
studies of developmental stages but also by studies of organizational 
theory and change and the dual concept of collaborative action re- 
search as a methodology for collecting data about teKher change and 
as a staff development intervention for promoting change. 

The study is designed to reflect a multiple perspective ighich 
takes as its starting point the everyday life of classroom teachers. 
The study will report the life world of the teacher as perceived by 
teachers and told through tSKir own action research studies. In ad- 
dition to teacher action research bata, pre-and posttest measures. 
Interviews, and observations will be used. The collaborative action 
research process will be documented and deKribed and the ways in 
in which the process affects teachers* perceptions of themselves, " 
their writing, their peer relationships, their classroom behavior, 

teaching will be studied. Case studies of individual change 
will be developed which will describe the relationships between a 
teacher's stage of development and a variety of individual change 
variables. From the case studies, action research reports, inter- 
views, and observations, school contextual variables will be identi- 
fied and described relative to how they affect individual teacher 
change. 
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rrel1«lMfy fliKJI^fs m the first j%^r of ^,^7; 
tlMfite^ tliroiifh • teiclier-<le$l9-*< clwiife <«7«5trit on project In 
thri«il<\tirr Contlmied docwenUtlon and diti collection will 
''ro^XS.X^^^ develop-ent.l st.je theory In Im- 

Jrovlnf stiff develepiient K'ctlces ind cUssroom Instruction, 

TUt wliit this li^qulry 1» perceived to He In Its power to 
MMrlte iSpllcatlons for the deslfn and lnDl^tentitloo of stiff de- 
JTJJiwt Kor«^ development involves Indlvlduil chinge ind 
lylTTMlJelpeculite thet Is their reseirch about .dult develop- 
Mentil stifes» colliboritlve ictlon rtseirch, ind teicher chinge will 
lead to wivs to mU stiff development More responsive ind pore re- 
levint In fffmUf^ teicher growth ind Improving Instruction, 



Heseirch tisinq the Colliboritlve Striteqy 



As Indlcittd, pfictltloners colliboriting In the conduct of educi- 
tlonil reseirch his re-wierged iS i vlible reseirch process In only the 
Pitt few yeirs. Thus, while exinvles exist iS colliboritlve reseirch 
In leneril (see previous discussion) when the schooling Practitioner 
pertlclpints ire Hiilted to teichers only i few pines of such recent 
reseirch hive been coppteted ind reported, Severil reports thit 
do exist in which the colliboritlve reseirch stritegy Involved teichers 
are svmrlzed below by topic of the reseirch, 

Clissroow Intrusions 

lehnke. et il,, (IMl) reported findings bised on reseirch conducted 
is i team pirtTcTpitIng In the WOT 1pple«ent*t1on study cited ibove. 
The purpose of the tew's study wiS to Investlfite those events •♦^Ich 
disrupt clissroo* Instruction ind to detenilm* the 
teichers use to cope with these districtlons. The probl«« stitement 
MS derived. In pirtlculir, bised on the teichers* perception thit i 
?siful ippr;ich to increising the tlie •^•^'•^'f 
their clissroows would be to ellnlnite iS wny things thit were Inter- 
fering with teiching ind leirning iS possible. 

In this stwdy three types of observitlons occurred. /^P*'" 
tlclpint observers ind one pertlclpent observer collected <««ti fro« 
dlff^ent perspectives. One of the non-pirtlclpent observers collect- 
ed auintltitlvrditi ib<wt districtlons, ind teichers' coping tech- 
nioues using •« observitlon checklist, while the other observer ew- 
f oved ethnoiriphic techniques (tiking detilled descriptive notes re- 
IStig K student Interictlons)! The pirtlclpent observer wis 
the cussroo- teicher, Tne teicher's Insights regirding J^strictlons 
thit Kcurred, the coping techniques thit were .fl^/J^'^J^r 
stinces beyond overt clissrocp ictlons thit wy hive influenced the 
occurrence of ind response to districtlons, were iddressed In i diiiy 
log. 

Eight prlwry grade teichers pertlclpeted In the Investlgitlon. 
Feor were Involved iS M«bers of the colliboritlve r '"d ^teiij fro* 
the Identif Icitlon of the probleii ind the generitlon of the reseirch 
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design (level 1 teichers) through the completion of the reseirch ind 
trilning reports. The remlnlng teichers (Level 2) were recruited 
from siMllir grade levels ind schools to provide i lirger populitlon 
for diti collection ind pirtlclpated only In diti collection ind inily- 
sls. As suggested by the types of diti outlined above, the r ind d 
teim*s Intent was not only to Identify the types -of districtlons ind 
coping stritegles thit occurred. but ilso to understind the contextual 
factors that night have Influenced the observed behaviors so as to help 
teachers Identify effective coping techniques given their specific 
classroon situations. In terns of data analysis and reporting, all 
Level I and II teachers were actively Involved In Interpreting both 
the quantitative and qualitative data sets. Level I teachers also 
wrote case studies describing the contextual, distraction, arni ef- 
fective and Ineffective coping features In their and the counterpart 
Level II teachers' classrooms. 

The itm found that »£ny distractions occurred, regularly In the 
classroom. In some classrooms » distractions occurred at a rate of one 
per minute. The kinds of distractions i^lch occurred In the eight 
classrooms that were studied were similar. In addition, the eight 
teachers used similar coping techniques, but the frequency of use and 
the manner of utilization seemed to relate to the teachers* management 
styles and also to other contextual factors (students and environments). 

The teachers In the study were receptive to Intervention Informa- 
tion regarding Instructional changes that would reduce the distractions 
In their classrooms. They found some changes easy to Incorporate (e,g«, 
provision of additional pencils and erasers resolved one set of di- 
stractions; rearrangement of classroom furniture assisted In reducing 
the occurrence of other distractions). Other changes In the use of 
coping techniques were not too difficult to Incorporate with conclen- 
tlous effort (e«g«, using a signal to clue a child that his/her actions 
were Inappropriate), Some new coping techniques were difficult to In- 
corporate Into the teachers* coping styles (e.g,, jiot reminding a., 
child of classroom rules,). 

Conclusions related to the strengths and weaknesses of the re* 
search methods Included strong statements by the teachers about the 
complementary nature of the qualitative and quantitative data sources. 
They felt these two sources tended to validated many findings which 
Independently might not have beeo noted. In fact, some of the weak- 
nesses In the data collection procedures were uncovered by the power 
of the quantitative-qualitative design. 



Effects of Reducing Class Size 

Filby, et jH,, (1980) studied the effects upon academic perfor- 
mance of stu3ents at the second grade when class size wis reduced. 

Following upon previous research on class size. Including a meta- 
analysis of such studies commissioned by the project to Smith and Glass 
(1979), this study was conducted to Investigate the application of 
concepts revealed In the meta-analysis to an explanation of class-size 
effects. Two sites were Involved, one In Virginia and a second In 
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ttr¥iM bftwttft ttachtrs and rtseirchers. 

cts4st«ncc «v«n»b1t to the te«ch«r$. 

An.1y,», .nd rtportln, ms .cc-^IUhrt by th. r.s.mh.rj. In- 

to function -ort wwothly with r.duced H«. '«*«^, 
di*cip1ine robins Mre reporttd by te.cheri. Student 
.ttentlon ritei *re hlghtr. .nd students -ere reported 
to b« *$ent Its* often tn the iMlJer c1«$$e$. 

2. Although t..ch.ff Mr* r«,u1r*) to t..ch • Pr««;;^«^ 
curriculu- .t both fUei. $o^ 

tatlan occurred. Thtse v«r»«d •cross the te«chtrs. 
5 r «i^s Jndlid*. diverting t».. fr«- -bole ,roup^ 
to WWII |rou» Instruction; eoi^lttlng prescribed »«rk 
iSreqi cklV: .ddlng curriculum 

Joindlnq t1«e In-depth »1th lesfoni: «nd Including 
«4'^Cfor 1nfoni.1 1nt.r.ct1on bet-een t.iCher .nd 

stvdents* 

3. Incre.s*d occurr«,cef of K|-e font 

»i» nf liittrijctlon were observed. These r«ngtd rrom 
lirreMl* tmhir", tlSt -1th e.ch student during 
iMtSSrtIo 5JcrI.,1ng tlM for 1nfor«1 Int.r.etlon. 
oJe ulcher. In *ld1«on. suppl-^jted Sroup 1.s»ons 

-1th Mre 1nd1v1du.1l2*l "J*'*'"";,* ^''t/ljch 
haiol uull iroupi -hich H«d been • fe«ture of t«cn 
' S'fmtr cl.s'n^'5ld not ch.n9. In structur. or size. 

4. TMChers- perceptions -ere th.t swller cljss-size 
-IS -ore fSvor.ble. They cited the Jbove thrt* 
re.»ns' .nd In *ld1t1ofl cci-«nted th.t they Mrt 
■wre rel.xed .nd felt better .bout -h.t they -ere 
doing. p.rt1cu1.r1y -1th h.ving Mre t1«e to spend 
-1th e.ch child. 
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In discussing the outcanes of the rese.rch. C*h«n. Mlby. 
McCutiileon .nd Kyle (In press) st.ted •/i^J'^.n^ "2 1 - 
the cl.ssroom -«s possible bec.use the t««lJf„P*"Pf?*l!f J*Jhi; 
eluded during d.t. collection .nd Interpret.tlon. 
this portr.yil -.s 1«>ort.nt to Identifying .s «.ny ^^"9" «* P?** 
ilble resulting fro* reduced cl.ss sIm. They """"^f^n 
Jhe degree .nd typTof te.cher co11.bor.t1on c.n Influence th. re- 
seirch since the ?e1ev.nce of existing d.t. sources -.y be ques- 
tioned through Inter.ctlon -1th the te.chers. 



B.S1C Skills Instruction In Process-Centered Te.chlnj 

St.lev (1980) reports col l.bor.tlve rese.rch focusing on 
b.s1c Ik n» re de lie ed In . cl.ssroom In -hich Process-centered 
uichin, is the -Ode of Instruction This study 
of studies undert.ken by the Schooling Pr.ctkes Ljbor.tory^^ i e 
College of Eduction. University of Arlwn. -hich «*'9"f " 
enq.qrprofessors .nd te.chers In col l.bor.tlve rese.rch « • 
0?Tr1d5rng .nS Strengthening rel.tlonshlps «|on, -«bers of the 
loci educ.tlon.1 coinunlty (see e.rller discussion). 

The objectives of the study -ere (1) to determine "here. -hen. 
. A hacir Skills Instruction occurred In . process centered 
•c1.s5?SJ^. Z) ti cqilr;T.se11ne d.t. reg.rdin, this procedure for 
^ j;?."'uie'ln st.ff develop^nt (3) to.co ect ^"J. 'hyp^^th s" " 
for potentl.1 use by other rese.rchers. .nd 9*'^!'"%I'{Sf,"iu. 

took Pl.ce. D.t. collection consisted of six d.ys »! ""?P*":r^^ 
lS«r!.t1o; over . t-o -eek period. -1th J^*-*", ' p^' ,.„. 

se.rchers .nd one of the t-o te.chers. 

While the findings -ere Inconclusive -1th rej.rd to -he^^^^^ 

!;-he^re:n'hr^ro;;ir^^^^^^ 

£rsrs'tSli;^l'n.'r'nrnrtroJcnS r;?5cUsrenre*r.d .ppro.ch. These 
are wtien: 

1. Te.chers use . v.rlety of methods In .pproprl.te -iys 
«t .pproprl.te times. 

2. Th.t -hich is being t.ught Tslu- 
M.n1ngfu1 .nd purposeful context "i^*^ " 

tlon of children's re.l-llfe Interests .nd .ctlvltles. 
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S. tt.ch.r, '.rt .-re of .nd Mve consem for ^etin, in- 
dividual ftt«d$ of children. 

quality of this Itirfi1n9 Is « »»<9h « poSJioic. 

^„ork t»tra hours If ntcessary. 

cmmAt th*t joint OMt tlrJrfrL'thi «1 Uor.tivrtffort. The 

MiorUy .f the*. »ho«1«l ""i.^^'u i^ic.tes th.t the p«r- 

th. mj^rch .fj^ .""PJi; ;?diS?,p; with the rereTch- 
t)clr«tifH ^••«^;'"»,I'!T!ic ^5 thVnSi^t 2ere done e.rlier In the 
crt «nd described the ?! SIL!!sts recorded on the t«P«». 

yt\r th.t leid up to the Inst^**'""*' r„^!"t o"the videot.pes by 
i; addition, eel 'kor. or, vlwin, nd n ly i, or i^^^ ^^^^^ 

the tM'5«"ii:ri':^ ?*^!/?l,*rrtworre» M ccl.s»ro«. .ctivitie* th.t 
verify the crwJibi ity of the "J^"^'" h*) originJily been 
cwtribute to the le.rnin. of of thi tr.nscript of 

identified by the '".J^rj'.'SJlf.p; vie-in,* resultwi in 

throu9h provoking ^«t$t1on»» f1nd1f>9 utilizing r«o 
.T..ch^r>' rtrct f^^^- »f g^ftctlvt IIHnqyal Instruction 

fiMi\ u*4i4f»d ttachers In the analysis of 
tH.ir';ir.^.^i|---lV"'oi:ii?« Vn^rder to identify si,ni- 
fuint fe.ture» of bilin9U.l instruction. 

M11««..1 tn»tr«et1.«.1 fe.tur.» •?^,»^t^trn^"ThJ*,r«5y currently 
Ited E;,lUtt:l«n««««« »'«''lS<?;*J!^*?iLKted .t eight n.tion.l 
U into tt» teeond ph.se .od is be in? 'J^^t^'i.r,^^, d.t. sets 
sues .t the tl«ent.ry «J;»Ur*i:,h*^iJvL?ed inS.rt 1 of 
constructed for "^'irj^Ttl^s of^Mrhert .s they inter.cted 

i:th"sM;%ri^NJ:t?*ucnr IrlUo^ -.re Constructed 
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from field notes dict.ted by nonp.rticip.nt <*»«r«",''«*^ »" J"" 
full d.vs of cl.ssrooK instruction. Setting protocols depictinS 
ihe cl/ssroL settinr^nd .t»osphere in gener.l .Iso -ere included 
in this .n.lysis. 

Questions guiding the .n.lysis in .^ich tMS"!'" PfrM^l'**- 
»>< -ere- (H Wh.t fe.tures of bilingu.l instruction do pr.cticlng 
b irn il tLrhirs in the study s»p1e id«.tif, •* J* "9 * JJ",! 
in their o-n instruction? in the instruction of others <" tj« 
ir simile? (2) *.t .re the perceived consequences for of the 
,i9nific.nt bilingu.l instruction.l fe.tures ^.^t^JI'^, 

I. »h. t>«ni>7 f31 Uh.t is the frequency -ith »*ich i.nstruclion.1 
•f;;tl?« iden*T?nId is's*"flc*.Jt by t^ sjiple te.chers occurred 
during Instruction when d.t. -ere collected? 

The te.cher s«ple consisted of 5» ^'""'"l^JX^'^^^t't'ucres's'ful 
no.in.ted .t their respective sites "JJ'??' IS^.'^ble U .Hept 

?ii'^vt;.lrroT.^Vcil."t^ '1'^^^^^^ 

D.t. .n.lysis took pUce follo-ing the close of J^hool in 
loni >» m.rk «» t^i sitM Te.chers first re«d their o-n protocols, 
deit »"q .nS rte ng ho« nstruction.l fe.tures they de.^ 
0 bVsfflfU.nt in te'n.s of producing POf'^'j^^^JJgf/j: e e?s 
renjt^e^^i^noJM'itThjrs^te^^W 
,ignific.nt fe.tures/consequences in thse '"r^r* *",*:""*?he 

i^t??2 ;^t^ Ws^Vl^er:2^e'^^^^^^^^^ 

«niucteS . const.nt c<-p.r.tive J"*''* » "^femr: i. e5 

?'h;';::iu:gr^rtJ^crerurertr-Jirri;i"f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fied. These 70 c.tegories -ere further .ssi9ned \otm t"*^*^ 
the frequency -ith -hich 

to h.ve occurred in the d.ssroods of the si^ie. 

*n.lysis reve.led th.t the ^ijnificjnt 5"<"?"V^;!!tlTre«Ps: 
fe.tures -hich the te.chers identified fell into three jener.l groups 

r"ti'"^;".!ri!:nir"JiiJ i?e*d""-ls'inro 

? vT^clreg^rit"' .)'u«her ^int.ins ,0.1-^ • 
business-like .tl»osphere, (b) 

sents inforiMtion .nd c<>«*««;<'=«»J»:; ''jJ^iJSs' 
I>.>n.^ »ff»ctivelv to obt«in .nd Mint.in stuoenis 
Tn SlenlTusii/cd) stud^ts; ij-onitcrjd 
.nd ippropri.te •<Ji«t-ents wde to ensurt progress 
to-.rd Khieving success, »*'*'*r" 
frequent feedb.ck such th.t they Jno-whw they h.ve 

.chieved success or they »"''r.r^?L*?rB!??M? of the 
.Chi eve success. These constituted 79 percent ot 

nomin.t ions'. 
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•sTnySer of fW^lMtioos (17 percent). These focused 
on both fomil develonment of students' I«"9^95' *;^;f 

lessons il located to Unfu.gt ^^«'?^^:/li?eil«^Sr 
deyelopment of students' Unguage, Ke., ^^'^•^J^ « for 
developin, Unfuage during "other lesson ^oc"^.^*"^^/* 
Insisting on full sentences lihen responding). In iddi- 
tion. Unfuaie dtvelop««nt fxustd both on ["jllsh- 
UngM^e proficiency and on proficiency in the child s 
native language. 

3. The third froup of significant features focused on ethno- 
Hngulstlcally-relevant procedure, and t>«>»«^or$ per- 
cent). These iiere charKteriied ky teachers either as 
^ing In response to cujtural cues Intiated by students, 
or MkiM use of kno*<ltdge of the culture for delivering 
and/or mediating instruction, (lecause these 'r^^^w^y 
occurred Airing other Instructional behaviors, only the 
MSt obvious were included In this latter group. This, 
it is likely that further analysis will reveal such fea- 
tures in greater depth.) 

Shaking to the Importance of teacher participation in the data 
analy^i muooff. et/ll. note that Participation of the eachers 
f lloied th^ to deteHinTwhether constructs would be <df"tJI<«<*JJlL 
^rnS^rJInt to teachers but .Issing fro-, the data collection scheme 
resigned by the researchers. ThU. In fact did occur in the ethno^ 
linguisticiny.relevant procedures and behaviors r^Pv/^'^therj a 
«Uon of constructs or tenis wes developed that d«crlbes Jljnifi. 
calJt instructional features in teachers' own term, ^"^r"/^"' 
the likelihood of other teachers understanding and retugniiing the 
utility of the research outcomes. 



Acquisition of Writino literacy 

Kesearcners at the Institute for research on teaching •Michigan 
State 5^"e«1ty have been Investigating the Pr°««,?!„?:^J "J n- 
itruction for the past few years. Clark and "?[^?/!'®!| "f^J^c 
one of the studies that has been conducted. This is a naturalistic 
5tSdy of ichooling and the acquisition of written literacy. The 
^questlons that guided the research were: 

1. Mat Is the nature of the process of acquisition 
of written literacy as It Is reallied In school? 

2. How dots the •cqulsitlon process wrk In classrooms? 



I. U shSld be noted that Instruction "ross this %mp\t oj teachers 
MS delivered in Rnglish-only 65 percent of the My. 
of the tiPe, Instruction was delivered in the child's native Ian- 
guage or bilingually. 

3S 
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3. Uhat are <>»e implications of this InfonMtion for 
curriculip, instruction, and teacher education? 

The study was conducted In two classroow In a mld-Hichlgan tub- ^ 
urban coiwuunlty. One classroom wes a combined second/third grade, the 
other classrowi was a sixth^^rade. The research team consisted of six 
researchers and a two-person team of teachers in each classroom, ttne 
teacher was the focal teacher. 

The data sets Included the following: 

1. field notei of classroom participant observations; 

2. periodic videotapes of classroom activity; 

3. viewing sessions In which focal teachers discussed 
and analyzed videotapes made in their classrooms; 

4. interviews with both teachers and students about 
the writing done In their cclassrooms; 

5. weekly Journals kept by focal teachers recording 
their thoughts about the process of writing In 
their (ilassroons; and 

6. naturalistically collected samples of student 
writing. 

Teachers collaborated In the research by senring as subjects, by 
collecting some data as participant observers in the instruct ona pro- 
cess, and by participating in (data analysis and «y"thes1s activities 
with the researchers. It is also Important to note that the research 
team was of an interdisciplinary nature, involving researchers from dif- 
fering perspectives so as to enhance the research. 

findings focused on the forms and functions of *^<t1ng as an In- 
school instructional activity. The final report cites the following. 

1. Although it Is commonly lamtTited that children do 
not write In school and that taachers do not teach, 
writing, we have observed that writing is ubiqui- 
tous there. If one does not limit one's view to 
formal instruction In writing, one finds that 
writing is, indeed,, a copmonly taken expressive 
option in the academic and social life of the 
classroom. 

2. Writing has many forms and functions In the class- 
room. Related to these, children and teacher(s) 
play different roles depending on the social con- 
texts in which writing is undertaken. Sometimes 
children are individual authors, sometimes they 
collaborate. Some audiences are present or near 
at hand. Others^ are absent. Sometimes the teach- 
er is a helper, sometimes a critic, and sometimes 
an audience for student wr1t1r>g. 

3. Key among the functions that writing served In the 
classrooms studied are the following: 
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«r1t1i»f to kf»o«^MS«lf •ft<l others, 
k« «f1tir»9 to occupy frtt ti««. 

Kfltiftf to p«rt1c1p«te In cow^lty, and . 
4^ writing to d«wo$tr«te Kidwic Khlevwent* 

Each of thtst functions of iritlng is in instance 
of <«r1t1n^ in u$t within tlW cUssroow ind/or wid- 
tr social ■ilitu* Fanillarity with the var ety 
•f form of writing avallablt and the functions 
thty can ptrfom Is a pajor part of it iieans 
to have acquired written literacy* In the class- 
room there 1$ "uch Incidental KquisUlon of I t- 
eracy as children and their teacher(s) engage in 
everyday social and Kad«i1c life* 

MrltiM Is alio tau9»»t explicitly and directly* 
However, it Is not taught and/or planne<; for in 
term either of discrete coi^ositional or grtwMt- 
'ical skills or In terws of Individual lessons or 
activities* leather wore typical is the long-range 
planning for writing that results in the develop- 
Mnt of occasions for writing. Occasions for writ- 
ing appear to be meaningful instructional units 
for teachers* They are typified by the following 
features; 

occasions for writing have a duration long^ 
enough to link iwltiple activities. 

b* activities constituting an occasion for writing 
arise In the context of or are planned with re- 
ference to classroom and community life, 

c; activities are linked thematically over time 
within an ocasslon, and ■ 

d* activities constituting an occasion art expres- 
sive In nature and may Involve multiple modes 
on the contlnwum of oral-written expression 
(e*g*, writing, drawing, speaking before an 

* audience, reading, etc*)* 

Occasions for writing frequently Involve skill 
Integration both monq the language arts of speak- 
ing, listening, reading and writing, and jcross 
subject areas* In addition they often integrate 
school ind non Khool life experiences of the stu- 
dent wrtters* 

Occasions for writing require a r«ng« of kinds of, 
teacher planning Including the ad-hoc seizing of 
opportunities to write In the course of everyday 
school lift; proactive planning to develop ways 
to support and maintain expressive activities; 
• post-hoc reflection upon classroom life and writ- 
ing to Identify potential xcasions for writing 
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'and ways to enrich then es opportt>nit1es to use 
multiple expressive forms and perform many com- 
municative functions; and creations of curriculum 
for and with students in an instructional area 
marked by the absence of prepared materials, dis- 
trict mandates, or ready-made evaluation instru- 
ments* (Clark etal*, 1981, pp* 22-23) 

While the results of this study add much to the limited knowledge- 
base regarding writing an3 acquisition of written literacy, the impli- 
cations proposed by Clark and Florio warrant attention here* They 
make the following re'commendations: 

1* That descriptive studies of school writing In set- 
tings different from those documented by this study 
should be undertaken* 

2* Hore focused descriptive, correlational, or ex- 
perimental studies of specific f#ctors Identified 
in this study as important elements in school writ- 
ing be conducted* 

3* Inquiry into ways of relating research on written 
literacy (its process and findings) to the practice 
of teaching should be made* ^ 

Throughout the research report, Clark and Florio mentioned data 
sources and findings that were accessible because of the teacf»er par- 
ticipants* For instance, they noted the issuies with i*iich the 
teachers wrestled explicitly or implicitly (underline emphasis is 
ours) such as the question of audience, me use of models, etc* 
They suggested that these issues constituted an answer to the ques- 
tion, "Why is writing difficult to teach in school?" They brought 
out the -sense-making" of participants In complex teaching and learn- 
ing activities* They discussed the ways In i^lch they used, teacher 
thinking to obtain interpretive -frameworks to apply to other Infer- 
ences they themselves drew from various data sets* They pointed out 
the importance of grounding recommendations for the practice of 
teaching in the wisdom and experience of practitioners in or«> to 
facilitate future use of the processes of inquiry and the findings 
of research* * 

tfhole-schobl Inquiry Concerning Canon Issues 

As noted earlier, Hitman, et al*, (IWl) conducted inquiry with 
an entire elmnentary school facoTty* Or\t piece of collaborative re- 
search which was accomplished within this inquiry Included Ms^jtrlng 
the questions of the 11 participating teachers* At the same time, 
-this portion of the overall sturfy focused on the f^'*;]" '"""[[^J^ • 
question: When instructional events are studied from the ecolog cai 
perpectives, what relationships appear to produce more successful 
outcomes for students? 
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, 4*4-1- rontUttd of 10 of the ttichers ir>d 

tnct. 

A cro$»-cU$»roc« .n.Iysts of the q««$t1on$ of 

thrte de$lrtd-outco«$ Usttd •boye. These wre- 

U To esUbUih cooperative behavior monq itudents, 
teachers should: . 

a. establish fornel. explicit task structures 
that require cooperative behavior; 

b. Specify who is to w>rk with ^om; 

c. SpKify who is to do ^\ch P«rt; 

d. SHCify *<hat is to be *cca»pl1shed by each 
plrtlcW ami all of the students in a group 
collectively. 

2. To establish independent learning skills, teach- 
ers should: 

Establish specific assignments **tre In- 
dependent learning skills are to be used, 
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b. . Specify mwfyi of work tojje acco^lisbed dor- 

)ri9 in-c^i5> yiT*o>s v» *.™; 

c. Specify general objective students Mst wrk 
toward; 

d. Allow students to independently «^«t and re- 
search particular top1c($) or subassigni»ent(s}, 

e. Teach students appropriate skills for firnJIng 
and using best available resources, 

3. To develop discussion skills, teachers should: 

a. Plan for discussion period within context of 
recitation lesson; 

b» Select topic reVated to the experiences of 
all children; 

c. Teachers Increase awareness of their own verbal 
behavior; 

d. Encourage participation of all students- 

The researchers also <>"«1n«di-nswers to their quest l^^ 
results indicated that In cl«ses -here s udent h^ 
competent participation by f ^^^^^ J «ork 

teacher and other students in •PP^^^^JJ^^Jtictlvity featuFes were, 
product of acceptable quality - ««*r*l^tinVin classes\here stu- ^ 
Observed in combination that "^.f;"*"^^!^ fJ^Sw 
dents showed less co-petent P'^-^^^^i^J^'^^-.^J^^s V students 

guided students through the lesson content. 

the coU.bor.tWe research vie^int thi^^^^^^^ ^'j^,,^ 

.nother dimension to the ».lue »^i^!/"!5"„."i^;nJr11y »Mk 
U Shows th.t te.chers .nd r«««rch«" ne^ not nece^s.^^^^^^ 

s-ers to the s*»e qustions. Jght not otherwise be 
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•t iK (1>77) U "to doctfiwt «ft«l «n«1yie the different th»t 
TKfc iov. in 0 the Skills of beginnin, re^in, J-l^ PI"?"" ?* 
i^rd>i2d~9 proficiency.' Along »4th doc-enting individu. chil- 
rrlns' Mtterns In this r»f.rd. the study .Iso hopes to develop . 
thJSJetk.1 fr«*«rk for txpl.inin, childrens' re.din, beh.vior .nd 

TfKhtrs have ^ Involvtd In pUnn1n| and 
KXtdurts, In data colltction, In data •'^^1? Z^r [r^ 

flwliw* thlrty-stvtn ttach«r$ mrt Involved th« first y««r,^and 
others hivt since Joined the research effort* Teachers serve as par- 
tki^ntsVa t'eii'conslsting of. besides themselves, "observer 
and iresearchtr. Data collection Includes 

fMoles of their wrk. oral reading s«i»ples. general classroom ob- 
irSaUoS. and Interviews with teachers focusing on target students 
learning and development* 



wntlne Instruction at the Elementary SchooL 

Another collaborative study of writing Instruction at the ele- 
mentary school level has been conducted by Van Hostrand. 
(IMl). The focus of this study ms upon the nature of j>tr\Un9 in- 

rSc ion ho2 teachers Instruct elementary «»»ool students In 
writing. «hat forms this Instruction takes, ^Jtactlv ties engage 
studenti <««f1ng writing Instruction, and what the effects of this 
Instrucilon Is upon student writing Itself. As a rM^'t of the re- 
search, a descriptive model of writing Instruction was ^"^'oped 
«!i1ch iccoonts for both the characteristics and the variations of 
this Instructional process. 

Hesearchcrs iJsed a nomination procedure to Identify nine «"ccess- 
ful tllchir of^'wrmng. They were Invited to P-rt1c1p.te In he re^ 
search and became Integral members of the research team. Besides the 
teachers, three researchers from a university comprised ine leaw. 
TScl^rs'colllSoVited by formulating data collection PrO^«^"^"- 
lectin* data, analyzing data, and Interpreting findings. The nature 
if ti^'research r^lred that data t>« Jo lected and JP^'y^J.^^/^jJjJ' 
each sMCceedlng cycle building upon and Informed by the P["<0"« f^^^' 
In this wiy. Implicit theories about writing Instruction became public, 
and writing Instruction practices and students' responses to the task 
dJla^s iXrent In these that were observed n earl er eye es pro- 
vided Information for categorization and testing In the nex^ cycle of 
data collection. Across time, a set of constructs were ^«loP«1. 
collaboratively derived by teachers and researchers, to describe ine 
p?ocess of writing Instruction and the activities engaged In by stu- 
dents during this Instruction. 
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Amng the wide variety of data analyses .that were conducted by 
the collaborative team was Identification of scvsral kinds of- ttudcnt 
characteristics and Juxtaposition of these with the writing outcome. 
The data that were derived supported the teachers' Insists about the 
effects of the various characteristics on writing ability, srade 
levtl was either unrelated to writing outcome or related so l^re- 
cisely that It appeared to be of little use In developing a scope and 
sequtnce for progressive control over the constraints on the writing 
proctjs. Socioeconomic status and gender also appeared to have little » 
efffct on students' abilities. On the other hand, •blllty In readlljg. 
ability and mithematlcs. and writing at home were positively related 
to changes In the error patterns of the writing outcome. ^ 

The research effort also built around the Investigation of ways 
to design effective writing Instruction. Collaborative research was 
Integral to the work to be carried out because the fomponenU o/ wrIU 
Ing Instruction In the classroom needed to be 
to answer this question. Further, the researchers felt that It was 
Important to have teachers describe what they did In ting Instruc- 
tion. These descriptions emphasized the recursive quality of this 
task The researchers Indicated that this critical feature of Instruc- 
tion probably would not have been found without s«ch teacher Input. 
Basid on the data collected, the reserchers concluded that writing 
"stro^Jlon is far «re complex that In It generally thought to be. 
and this complexity lies In the responsive nature of the teacher s 
Interaction with Individual students at their tasks. 



Summary 

A suwuary of how teachers participated In the research process 
In the eight pieces of collaborative research presented above appears 

In 1. 

The steps In the research process cteplcted In Table 1 begin with 
formulation of the research question and move to ^ormu atlng data 
collection procedures, collecting data, analyzing It, interpreting 
and reporting findings, and Implementing ^ ndlngs. n a pure form 
of collaborative research, the teacher wou d be Involved In •'these 
steps. As can be seen from Table 1. only the Behnke, ^ al ^ (IW) 
research Involved teachers In each of these steps. J ""fo^J^jf « 
Is necessary, however. This table Is merely descriptive 'nd should 
not be misconstrued to be evaluative. There are good reasons for In- 
volving teachers at various stages of the conduct /^Jl^J oj^*^'., 
search given the nature of the Inquiry. Thus, we. by P[««nt1ng this 
Informt^lon. are not advocating that teachers 0U5^t to be Involved 
at every stage. 
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ColUborttltM *ctl»1tlt$ ln»0l»1(ij Twehtrs In KcsMrcli 



snioT 


JmmrhmrK rni laboratM with rdercheri in tht following: 


Fonwlat- 
Ing Kt- 
itarch 
Question 


FofMlating 
data collec- 
tion proced* 
ures 


Collect- 
ing 4ata 


Data 

analysis 


Interpre- 
tation» 
reporting 
findings 


I»pTeffi«nt- 
Ing find-^ 
Ings 


Stalty (IfiO) 

TUMiwff* ft J'?*^) 

CUit» ft TT.TIW) 
•tliiikt»"Tt"i1* (If 81) 
F11ly» tTaTT (1)80) 

Chitttf^^.Tt aU 1f80) 
Van H«trt«Ctr'»1» 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 



He¥»rtheleis, tht table rtvtals that In this collection of col- 
laborative research studies^ teachers M>st frequently i«re utilized 
as HrtlclMnts In the process of data analysis^ and «txt wst fre- 
•itntly for celltctlof portions of the data. This would Indicate 
attendance to toe of the propositions stated earlier, that teacheni 
pravlde thrsMfh their Insights deeper understanding of both the con- 
text In iihlch teaching and learning take place and the complexity of 
the Classro« as a soclal-lnstrwctlonal systw. In addition, teach- 
ers In half tht studies contributed to formulating data collection 
procedures. This lends credence to another proposition «tated 
earlier, that data collKtlon procedures i^lch are "ost naturallsticr 
to the classroom will Jrleld the aost useful data for describing In- 
striKtlonel prectlces In ways that teachers understand. 

Only thrtt studies Mied teachers to forwlate the research ques- 
tions. THIS Is not surprising given that J P'^^^l. 
a researcher's career agenda or Is forwlated In the office of a fund- 
ing agency, ^^other three studies used teachers to Interpret and re- 
poFt findings, filven the busy lives of teachers, we propose that 
their Involvewnt In this activity Illustrates a h1^ 
wnt. Finally, two studies utlllxed teachers to Implement 'findings. 
In both Instances, this was an Integral part of their research design 
wlilch Is not an usual educational rese#rch requirement. This docs 
not suggest that Implementation requirements, should not be included. 
It only states that, typically, thfy are not. 

liitfe data appear to lupport i^at we stated earlier: the defl- 
nltloni of collaborative r>»search differ across the various studies. 
Mhere collaboration Is utilized. It Is rounded In the procedures 
used. In order to advance our knowledge regarding the payoffs of 
collaborative research. It Is leportant to understand why and »*en 
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practitioners are Included In the r and d process and to learn how 
they contributed to and/or detracted from the actual research. Only 
In the Behnke. et al.. study do we know this Infomatlon. (This wis 
obtained becausT"iFwas conducted during the study of the implemen- 
tation of the IRIDT strategy.) 8y studying other colljboratlverj- 
research efforts, as Is being done with the current IRW on School- 
Ing study at Teachers College and the OJa and Pine HWl) «udy 
cited earlier, additional Information about the contributions of 
collaborative research will be obtained. 



Conclusions 



Based on the above review of the definitions of collaborative 
research being applied by various r and d teamy. the 
ductlng collaborative r and d. the studies that have been completed 
of various collaborative research processes, and the outcomes of a 
few Illustrative research studies. In our opinion, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

K Becaufe the forms of collaboration vary, the definition of 
what-constitutes "collaboration" In research also varies. The «f. 
Initlons semi grounded by the participants and the 
represent, but generally four elements seem to be 
terlstics of the collaborative research process as It 
thr'ideal sense-: (a) researchers and practitioners work together 
at all phases of r and d process, b) the research effort focuses on 
^rea wSrl" a? well as theoretical problems (c «tual fojh •"^ 
rHpect occurs •wng all participants, and (d) tent on !s 9l^n to 
development and Implementation Issues from the beginning of the 
r and d process. 

2. Research conducted toward understanding the collaborative 
process has focused on the process Itself as well « "P^^^^« Pf^; 
ticlpants. /icross this bo<ty of research • 

acterlstlcs and process variables Is emerging which predicts Jwccess- 

illlboratlo!;. Sufficient of these I"bv M^e^T n 

Identified In multiple studies to recommend their ^^9j5«" ^" 
organizing and operitlonallzing collaborative J^^\'J}// 
Thi Inc ude participant characteristics end P^«v<«;,«iKil*ii?ters 
paHty and cWwnlcitlon Issues. Institutional relationship matters. 

SJ5 timeline Issues. In addition, these ''^^^^/'^^^^^^ 

resources and technical assistance that are necessary to sustain sucn 

in effort. 

3. I<e$e.rch on Injtnictlon conduct*) ""^x]"* mj?"?'^. 
r.tlyt process -herein te.chers end rest.rcheri 

ers) .re the p.rtic1p«nts Is, .t the very 1««t, 

Jc i«p11sh thin r.se.rch conducted without th<» 

tlclpStlon. Four ch«r«cter1st1cs «re descriptive of r«ie«rch on 

which teichers h«ye been coll»bor»tors: 
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(a) TtaclMr coltakoratloo Mkes aore possible Investigating 
and imd«rstandfnf the co«p1ex1ty of the Instruct lonaT 
process ami tKt context In which cUssroon Instrvctlon 
occvrs* 

(b) Mil It fIntflAfs are not unusual when covpared to noncoU 
laboratlvt research, they appear to be nore robust and 
externally valid* 

(c) Teachers perceive the findings frtN collaborative re- 
search In iihlch teachers wre participants to be more 
iMvdIately useful beceuse variables apparently are 
described and defined using temdnoloajr which seems liore 
Mtural for the cUssroon teacher* 

(d) Teachers who coUaborated in the research utilize the 
data collection procedures and processes for Inquiring 
into their own classroom and Making decisions about 
adjusting instruction* 

(e) All partlclpents obtain new Inilfhts and understandings 
about their and the other participants' roles In the 
educational process* 

Finally* we would like to restate a r4coM«nda.t1on that was 
Mde In the original lUOT Study: 

[CoUaberitlve r and d] stjKwId be used for con- 
ducting a portion of the educational r and d ef- 
fort at the national* state, and iKal education 
levels* The aore th« r and d eutcowes are in- 
tended to result in laprovenents in education 
that art to be used by classroom teachers, the 
•ore lMiK>rtant the use of the strategy becomes* 
(TUunoff* Ward, and Gr1ff1n» 1979* p. 484)* 
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School Journil . 81. 3, January, 198K 



thu •rticle the San Olego IMOT tea* prtztnu their study and^.the 
«>d./:^ui ^r^i iurl^ ip^lt^ntatlon of the IRIOT strategy- 

0 .t...iw MIC to inv^stloate those events i^lch disrupt 

cuss:!::-'rrr:c?u^'«-'r*un.rn.';r.\.rhni,u., t..ch.rs to 

cof« with these distractions. 

fk4< thM tvDtt of observations occurred. Two non-participant 

In a dally, log. 

ci^* ^imm^ iiriH* uachers wrtldpated In the Investigation. Four 
^ TlT^hrtdJntH icitlon of the problem and the generation of the 

for data collection. 

.to other contextual factors (students and envlromwnts). ^ 

TX* teachers In the itudly were receptive to Interventlon^lnfomatlon. 

changes In the use of coping te^nniques wrw nov w his/her 

or not possible, to Inconwrate Into the teachers , coding siyies te.g.. — 
rfnlndlng a child of classroom rules). 

the power of the quantltatlve-q-ialltatlve design. 
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I na Rest«7cHrP«vtioPW"t. « nd the Kro6 t«s ot iMcners. Report in. 
Hew lorlt. Hy: Hor«ce H«nn-L)nco1n Instuuie. und«ted. 



This preHi.in«ry report provides «n overvi*- of '«"S P«rt eip»flts per- 
ceptions reg«rdin9 subject «nd .ctivit.ies for in-servite eduction «nd their 
^ re«.?^h .nd development skills. Three te.«s th.t .r. currently Pjrt c - 
?r?i"g in the lnter.ct1« Research .nd Development Schooling project .t the 
Horl« M.nn.Linco1n InstitSte responded to four questionn.ires in f.11 1980. 
The que$tionn«ire$ were «s follows:' 

1- Interest in Sub3 >rtc for Teacher Eduotion. This J**"]"""*';? 
Included pedagogical, orga nhattonal. and content area items which 
S 'bi Teen'a? posJibirsubjJcts for •^P":!rr;i* 
teacher education. Participants .were asked 4o <«)^J«„. 
extent of thtlr own interest in these 'reas. and (b) J?- 
"g thv believed that teachers In general perceived these ureas. 

7 Tvoes of Activities for In-Se rvice Education . This questionnaire 
&6 IteL designed to ehcU respondent s' P^^ePt^". " 
ing the types of activities they value as inservice (de/elopment) 
activities. 

3. Per ceptions of Mai'or Proble«s f acing Teachers. This 
was designed to elicit wnat tea*, mtihtri perc eived to l>« 
?a ing tJacheKs and .teaching today. ''•:t^'P«"»\r" ?' S2ir Deers 
list 5 iMjor problem and to indicate what percentage,of their peers 
would agree that each is a wjor proble*. 

4 Perception of S kills in Researrh and Development . This questionnaire 
w de gned to find oCt how SK.l.ed each p!>'^> 'P«" „^ 
self/herself to be in carrying out research and developwnt. 

Pr'eli.inary analyses of these <l^«t'««|:«L^\';'''"i" "'ItiSt^J: urrn"' 
tivating students; new curricula classroom winagemeni. 

teaching effectiveness. 

support/encouragement were also problem, seen to be of major Importance to a 
•wjorlty of teachers. 

in the area of skills In rid. ail three teaw P*'""^^*^,*^*"*]^^ JLc 
being ::ore s:n!eS In developnent than ["-"^-^^^J^"^^^^^ 
that teachers considered themselves iiost highly skilled were m me j 
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cUtHoa. •««i"i: {l u2tf S^n lMrning In curricula or set of 

Into wrrlcolu* ••terUU. 
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CLARK, C,H., aORlO, S. and others* Understanding wrltlnj In schools. A 
descriptive study of iwltlng and Us Instruction In two classrooms. 
Final Report . East Lansing, HI: Institute for Research on Teaching, 



This report details a naturalistic study of schooling and the acquisi- 
tion of written literacy. The questions that guided the research were: 

1. What Is the nature of the process of acquisition of written liter- 
acy as It Is realized In school? 

2. How does the acquisition process work In classrooms? 

3. What are the Implications of this Information for curriculum. 
Instruction, and teacher education? 

The study was conducted In two classrooms In a mId-Hlchlgan suburban 
cmmunUv One classroom was a combined second/third grade, the other class- 
^^wal^i smh gr!re?^he research team ""^^i^^^^I.^/^ir^ rj/cl ' 
two-person team of teachers In each classroom. One teacher was the focal 

teacher. 

The data sets Included the following: 

1. field notes of classroom participant observations; 

2. periodic videotapes of classroom activity; 

3. viewing sessions In which focal teachers discussed and analyzed 
videotapes made In their classrooms; 

4. Interviews with both teachers and students about the writing done 
In their classrooms; 

5. weekly Journals kept by focal teachers recording their thoughts 
about the process cf writing In their classrooms; and 

6; naturallstlcally collected samples of student writing. 

While' the results of this study add much to the limited knowledge-base 
of wr?f ig nd cqi s1t?o«s of wrlUen literacy, the l-Pl/catlons Propose^ 
?lark anS Florlo warrant highlight here. They make the following recommenda- 

tlons: 

1. That descriptive studies of school -rltlng In "tt^ngs different 
from those docu«nted by this stucty should be undertaken. 

2 Mare focused descriptive, correlational, or ^xperlmentel studies 
S spe?UU factors Identified In this stu«y as 1«|>ortant elements 
In school writing be conducted. 

3. Inquiry Into ways of relating Vesearch ^".^^"♦"J'^J^fJ fl^J,^ 
- processes and findings) to the practice of teaching should be made. 
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FAMCK. Omti A* Ifi^Htnom, Infract lonil Kesnrch ^ f«P«r prtsented it the 
vlfiurr iUtI ng of WA<!ieric«n gduciticmii Kesca rch Association, NeN York 
C1ty» 

THt objectlvt of tht Iwiulry ms to develop Indigenous 
Itv a1»d at »1n1«Uln9 the w bti^n educational research and Practice. 
{STlStent Its not to produce a final, or even a coipplete solution to the 
JJiil^! iur^JSer toWs a proc;d«rf «h1ch. If e^loyed, would provide 
p«rt1«1 cloture. 

AUtriMtlM My% tt bridft the ftp «ert •xm\M<i. J*!"'"" * . 

tiiM sf llnkioe sytttm «t well «« iii*Kti»« «nd deductive «pprMChe$. 6ro«- 

of tMreM-iJrtion.^ process m% <»e»e1oped which cortined theoretic.1. 
iJdMrtio^ .nd t^irlc.l-dediction with . procedure which h*d its deriv.tion in 

rinterlciionlst theory .nd «tho<Jo1o«. The t^jlJ/?*'"; 
referred to «t Iiidi9eno»i, Iiiter«ction«1 »ese«rch, w«s designed to mtx\m\lt 
iSu^Mon between the reie.rcher .nd . pr.ctitioner in .n.lyting educ.tion.1 
experiences* 

In a f<tld test of t.Ms process, roups of adult learners were videotaped 
In Individualized proora-wd Instruction, group process Instruction, and a 
i^^niuon of the tw^. Inductive and deductive ^^^^"^ ^ eS 
taped data resulted In the generation of decision and conclusion oriented 
hypotheses* 

The prlnery advantages of Indigenous, Interactional Usearch would seem 
to be: 

\\ Such research Is capable of producing Indigenous educational 
hypotheses generated through Inductive and deductive Inter- 
action between researchers and practitioners In relation to 
naturalistic educational data* 

2. Hypotheses generated by this process would se«« to be Pjrtl- 
cularly valuable In understanding^ controlling, and predicting 
educational practice* 

3* Hypotheses produced by this kind of research can be used by 

practitioners In program planning (Coladarcl and Getiels, 1955)* 

4* Causal explanitlons can be Inferred fro* analyzing the type of 
non.exper1«ntal data dealt with In this J^P? of research 
through the use of path analysis (Wittrock, 1969)* 

Indlgei^ous, Interactional Research, as described l^/^J^J PJi;*/:, ^'""^^ 
hm m^n^rtZi to coi»letely close the gap between basic research and educa- 
J?oJirjr5^tl^!^y sIpM«nM othJr types of basic and applied research, 
however. It can provide • way to wlnl^lie that gap* 
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^lH m.r:tr?or g r:u:^; »»l«.c?n^d Deveio^nt. 1980. 



..,,:-s7'rhTt;d;:r« . 
ii:;rre;s:ur^^'tsr^r.?xsi^jsrs Kirpnn^.tion"of ci.ss-si« er. 

fects* 

Two Sites -ere op.r.tio«.1i«d one in Vir,1ni. .n^ SSs'Snd - 
Cliforni.. e.ch 'onsUtin, of wo second-gr.d^ ^^^^^ 
princip.ls co11.bor.ted - J^^J ^ "J ftJeTeb, reducin, cl.s, 

1y from e.ch. of the two c'«*« " * , viroini. .nd froK 35 to 

ss;;r;«rs'ur,;fc;'sr";»";n, ........ - 

tween teachers and researchers. 

Co11.bor.tion of te.chers ""sisted pri«.ri1, of (1) .ssi^^^^^^ 

student s.pp1e to reduced «f) J*/, l^ ^ilrCS) infonn.1 dis- 

through keeping »""« *X'u Jhe ; !ndn i.rJhers concerning the 
^"eUrh rCg* "tfc nrc?ion!"«r:d*drtion! rese.rcher. -.de extr. 
're!"rces llnd 2«ist.nce .v.il.bl. to te.chers. 

An.1,sis .nd reporting w.s •cco«p1ished by the resjjrchers^ ^In-^^ 

-:;if:i.tr^*-:urj'oor.rs-^^^^^^^^^ 

1. ci.s.roc« ..n.,««nt ;«;*;e:::.'dTo 7S"ti^ ~rrs::srth. 

^^iSe'^t^'-iJrJe'^S^ted^jrS: :Jl:nire.jnnerin th2 s-ner 
classes* 

2. Although te.chers were re<l«;r.d to te.ch. prescribe^ curri-^^^ 
cu1u« .t both !;rt,!*[L;i'''"vlMluorinc1uded divert- 
These wried .cross the tMC";"?! nrouo nstruction; complet- 
ing fro« whole 9;;°-/ » J"!'.', ^n'g urr wrich-ent 
ing prescribed T"" ^"I'^l'ieSth with lessons; .nd -ore 
ni;^}rr'lnfrr^rrn;"e?.clron'"be?:2rn te.cher .nd students. 

3. lncre.sed occurrences of ,o« 'o^,;;??!:' fn^c'rillllrulci-* 
str„ction were observed. Ih«!,""9!?w^rrto i^^4.iing ti«e 
er's ti-e with J^J *^«"»o^i "eJcher^in .ddi^on. .u'pple- 
for Informal Interaction* une 1™";^ ..^^ ittlan«nts* On 
linted group '"sons with jore ndiv natu^Tof each 
the other hand, small groups which JJl^??J^%;%ixe. 

of these classes did not change In structure or 
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«. TMChtM' »trct»t1»«t mrt th.t tmUtr c1«$-il« -« -ore 
fUor'fclt. Thv Cited the .bo,e three '"J 
Mm c«nted th«t they were "wre reUxed «nd re t better 
liSCl STt lJiy -ere dJin,. pirticul.rl, -ith h.vin, -ore 
tlw to tptnd with each child* 
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HORO, S. Working Together; Cooperation or Collaboration? ! Austin, 
TX: Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, 
February, 1981. 

In this paper, the author holds the premise that collaboration 
and cooperation, as descriptions of operational processes between either 
Individuals or organizations are distinctly different. Each mode re- 
quires different kinds of Input and each yields different sorts of 
return* Given the premise, questions to be asked are: how are 
they different; what requirements can be expected using each 
model; what are the subsequent rewards; and, not to be overlooked, 
what Is the value In distinguishing between them? 

This paper briefly addresses these questions. The basic Issue 
of whether or not collaboration Is different from cooperation was 
confronted as the result of the analysis and synthesis of events In a 
case study on the "collaborative procea>." Because of different 
connotations people attributed to the words, expectations of i^at 
they meant as operational processes varied greatly within the same 
"collaborative project." Some people used the terms Interchangeably, 
while others attributed very different qualities to the processes. 
Overall, while the participants* opinions were that the project had 
failed as a collaborative effort, they conceded that cooperation had 
occurred. 

The cast itudy supports the author's assumption that the success 
of a collaborative venture depends to a great extent on Us clear 
definition of expectations by all parties Involved, and a consequent 
agreement of the goal to be shared which will direct the process 
to Its mutual conclusion. Without these two elements, true collabora- 
tion will not occur other than a fluke. Collaboration Is not possible 
without cooperation, but the Inverse It not true. Collaboration re- 
quires a great deal more, but Ideally, Its product yields more. 
Cooperation is possible with lesser effort because It does not re- 
quire shared goals, although It also can be done more smoothly »men . 
expectations are clear. Collaboration and cooperation are both valued 
models, each serving a unique purpose, but In order to choose the 
appropriate model for the situation, the<; differences and their re- 
quirements must be understood. This p/iper offers a beginning to that 
understanding, and offers also a "rough draft" of models for employ- 
Ing either the cooperative or collaborative process. 



Uuthor's Introduction. 
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MOWT, Ktfmtth !• tHtfisloni of yrofesslonal D€ve1op<i>ent In ColUbor- 
- atl v !n<w1fy: Perceptions ot < Total School Ficulty > san Fran- 
Cfsco: Mr west Laboratory for Educational Research and. .Oere 1 op- 
mnX;MO. 



The wthor reports the results of his inquiry Into perceptions 
of eleven elewntary school teachers at a single school, their prlncl- 
pel. and cowwunlty coordinator In terns of their participation In col- 
laborative Inquiry (for a report of the actual Inquiry conducted, see 
MItMn et al.. 1911, and Hergendol ler, 1981). 

Vm entire tchool faculty participated with researchers from the 
Far Most Laboratory for Educational Research and Development In col- 
laborative research the objective of i<h1ch was to Inquire concurrently 
Into all of the cla»sro«w of a single ele^ntary school In order to 
develop propositions for whole-school effects on students outcoms. 
The author Interviewed the participants in an open-ended format to de- 
termine the effects of collaborative inquiry on their own Instruction 
as well as their perceptions of research In general. 

A geoeral thtm running through the findings Is that school par- 
ticipants considered the experience to be among the post valid stiff 
development experiences they had encountered. This was reported to 
the author In an unsolicited manner* In addition, four characteristics 
emerged as being present and necessary for the conduct of whole-school 
collaborative Inquiry of the sort Investigated: 

1. Researchers must be perceived as being nonthreatening, warm, 
easy-going, and approachable. As well, they must be per- 
ceived to be and demonstrate competence In understanding In- 
structlon and talking wUh teachers about their own class- 
rooms. In addition. It U Important that researchers who 
would collaborate with teachers oe organized, follow through, 
and deliver on promises. Finally, researchers must be pre- 
pared to conduct their Inquiry under prevailing conditions, 
and not alter these artificial ly> 

2. Observations of teachers* Instruction must be fed back to 
teachers within a relatively short time following the obser- 
vfitloft If the intent 1* to titer Instruction. In particular, 
narrative descriptions of teachers* Instruction are helpful 
since they provide an opportu;n1ty for teacher to review what 
has occurred during Instruction, frequently discovering facets 
of their Instruction that they are unable to observe during 
the act of Inst-uctlng. Feedback need not be formal and tied 
to prescription of what-to-do-next. The opportunity to talk 
with soi»one a««)ut their Instruction appears to be as effec- 
tive as formal feedback devices. 

3. Inquiry must bf carried out In a way that Is consonnant with 
what Is known about effective adult development. Among these 
characteristics are Involvement of teachers In central de- 
cision-making rcles In the Inquiry; accommodating Individual 
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differences among teachers; providing experiences which de- 
monstrate, experiment, and feedback Information about In- 
struction; and providing all of the above In an unobtrusive, 
ongoing fashion across a sequenced, approrlate length of 
time. 

Inquiry must be carried out In a way that Is -onsonant with 
psychological growth theory. In particular, accommodation 
of four Ingredients must be present: (I) a balance between 
action and reflection, allowing teachers time to assimilate 
what emerges from Inquiry Into their own classrooms; (2) fre^ 
quent forms of challenge to provide cognitive dissonance so 
that teachers are confronted with their own beliefs about 
teaching; (3) personal support over time, so that while (1) 
and (2) are occurring, teachers do not feel abandoned but 
supported and encouraged to experiment and try new things; 
and (4) opportunities for role taking, or assuming distinct- 
ly new responsibilities, such as performing data analysis 
for their own and others* Instructional protocols. 
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mum. Ltillt L» Tht CfftcU m Ttichers of >irt1c1p«t1on In in Interictlve 
ntswch <nd Dc-elopwitnt Project s Unpublished dUserf tlont Texas Tech 
University. Au9ust, I9SI; and pape" presented at Annual Meeting of the 
AMrlcan Educational Research Association, New Torfc City, 198Z. 



fostd on the prtnlse that teachers do not use research findings and 
practices In their teaching, nor do they look to rtsearch as a weans of solv- 
ing ttfucatlonal problems, Kuling proposed to: 

U ^ttfirfnt i<heth«r Nrtlclpatlon In an IKID project results In a 
sl^lflcant change of concerns of teachers about the use of research 
findings and practices In their teaching; and 

2. 4tttni1n« Mother Nrtlclpatlon In an IRID project results In teach, 
ers acquiring skills. Interests, and attitudes which will likely pro- 
■ote their future use of research findings and practices In teaching. 

This ttu^ eMployed a pretest-posttest control 9roup design, with 13 
tMchers In the trcatMnt group and 18 teachers In the control group. 5ub- 
jKts In the treatpcnt group were participants In an IKID project sponsored 
by the local Teacher Corps project and were provided with approxiMtely ID 
h^rs of Initial training In general research practices and procedures and In 
the essential features of IRID. Yhey were then divided Into 6 teams based 
upon their research Interests end team ■e<*er preferences, tach tea« consls- 
ted of one to three teachers, one university professor who served as the re- 
searcher, and one person from the Teacher Corps staff t^o served as the staff 
^veloper. Each Urn was charged with the responsibility of Identifying a 
research ^stlon conducting a research project using appropriate wethodology 
«nd design, and collaboratively planning a Mans to disseminate Its research 
findings. 

Data were pthertd through three questionnaires (Stages of Concern About 
the Innovation; Hesearch.Teach1ng.0evelop«ent Skills; Professional Develop- 
ment) as well as open-ended stateiwnts of concern. An analysis of covarlance 
was perforfvd on the questionnaire data; and the open-ended statements were 
analyzed using criteria outlined In A Manual for Assessing Open-ended State - 
ments of Concern About the Innovation^ In addition, informal interviews were 
conducted ror the purpose of" Identifying teachers' attitudes about the use of 
research findings and practices In teaching.^ 

tascd upon the analyses and the formal Interviews, the following conclu- 
sions were made: 

1. Teachers who participated In an IRID project did demonstrate sig- 
nificantly greater changes In concerns about the use of research 
findings and practices In teaching than those who did not parti- 
cipate In an IRID project* 

2. Teachers who Nrtlclpated In an IRID project did demonstrate sig- 
nificantly higher research-teachlng-development skills than those 
who did not participate In an IRID Project. 
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3. Teachers who participated In an IRID project did not demonstrate 
significantly higher Interest In professional development than 
those who did not participate In an IRID project. 

4. Teachers who participated In an IRID project did demonstrate a 
positive attitude about the use of research findings and practices 
In teaching. 

The Implications from this study Include the following: 

1. The Integration of the IRID process Into more traditional programs 
of staff development may Increasa the effectiveness of staff deve- 
lopment by providing teachers with opportunities to develop research 
skills. 

2. The addition of a graduate level course using the IRID process In 
the course Inventory of the university My be an additional means 
of addressing the research needs of public school practitioners and 
university research personnel. 

3. The amount of field-based research conducted ^n the future may be 
Increased by the continuation of an IRIO project, in that such a 
Project provides university research personnel with *o re ready 
access to public school settings In which to conduct field-based 
research. 

4. The working relationship of university and public school personnel 
nay be enhanced through the continuation of an IRID project in which 
persons from both Institutions work together to study questions of 
mutual concern. 
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JACULLO-HOTO, Jo«n«- IwH^/OMtHdf » Who «rg the Experts? CollaborUlve 
Stiff O«vtlop«tnt «&del$. F*P€r presented for the snlonil Institute 
•f Education^ Novt«b€r» IfSK 



This piHr addrcssts practical Issues In designing collaborctlve 
BOdfls of staff devtlopwent programs* The Issues are: 

0 Who should bt Involved In a staff deveto(y«ent program. 

0 Ho»# are teacher concerns determined In a staff Jev^lopiwnt program? 

0 Is staff devflopment professional or personal developMnt? 

• How can external assistance be used effectively? 

0 What are the positive effects of collaboration? 

In line with these Issues^ Jacullo-Noto presents a review of the liter- 
ature, as well as past and current research and draws the following conclusions: 

U Staff development needs to begin from the teacher's perspective. 

Zf Teachers need to participate from the needs assessment stage on 
through the process to evaluation. 

3, Teachers need continued support, rewards, and the wterlals to 
bring about Inprovemnts In teaching and learning. 

4, Teachers need to be mede eware of their Increasing competence 

as the staff development experience proceeds It Is essential. 

5. For successful staff development. It It essential how one bal- 
ances the expertise of teachers and administrators Inside the 
district with that of external assistance agents. 

6. Assessing and then tapping the.strengths of the district Is the 
first step to sorting out what external help Is needed, thus 
allowing the district to engage external assistance agents In 

a collaborative and productive manner. 

?• Knowing the teachers* needs from their own voices gives the 
district a powerful base from, which to enter a collaborative 
arrangement. These arrangements require frameworks and guide- 
lines developed by the participants. 
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LIEBERMAN, A. Report of Proceedings of Seminar on Adaptations of Interactive 
Research and Development on Teaching . Hew Tork, HT: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 19/9. 

This paper Includes the history and background of Interactive Research 
and Oevelopflvent on Teaching (IRIOT) and the circumstances under which the need 
for, • discussion and exploration of the adaptation of the strategy arose. 

It further describes the procedures and substance of a two.day seminar 
at which problems and possibilities for the use of the IRWT strategy were 
discussed. Participants included a university professor, an associate super- 
intende.1t of in urban district, a teacher association leader In a rural set- 
ting and an Associate Dean for Field Services. 

The paper draws together recurrent themes addrefsed by the participants 
which appear to be considerations to be attended to in various adaptations of 
the strategy. T^e recurrent themes were regional differences, contextual 
differences, roK» adaptations, differences of purpose, reward structures, and 
extension of IRIUT. 

Lieberman concludes this paper with specific recommendations: 

1. IRSOT teams*be extended to include other contexts In addition to 
those in the original study. 

1. Roles other than teacher be studied to extend the r«d interaction 
(e.g., supervisors, teacher trainers, principals). 

3. Cownitments of the cooperating institutions be made explicit (sub- 
stitute time, course credits, services, tenured professors, etc. J. 

4. Initiatinq institutions show some evidence of experience with col- 
laboration. 

5. The roles of researcher and trainer/daveloper be extended to include 
a larger pool (e.g., graduate students as researchers, supervisors 
as developers). 

6. Conwunication of intra-school and Inter-institutional linkages be 
clarified (e.g., regular meetings, newsletters). 

7. Purposes for conducting IRIOT be clear (e.g., school improvement, 
new knowledge, new roles, etc.). 

8. Some effort be made to protect IRIOT from being usurped by other 
institutional demands (e.g., programs, mandates). 

9. Provisions be made for technical assistance during all phases of 
iRiDT. 

10. Provisions be made for advisory panel to review and to communicate 
with IRIOT team at regular intervals. 
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11. No Itss than fm wmttri per $1t« be selected to ivold 
1$o]«tton. ' 

12« Orientation to IRIDT be s^ven mre tiM (up to S days)* 

13* Previsions for Initiation of IRtOT be considered In light of 
Khool calendar (avoid September "start up"). 

Where possible. Interactiveness be extended between IRIOT teams* 
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LITTLE, Judith W» School Success and Staff Development In Urban De^ 
segregated Schoipls: ^ A SuwMry of necently Coiwpleted Research * 
paper presented at ihe Annua ifieeting of the Anwricin tducalfonal 
Research Association, Los Angeles, California, 1961* 



Collaborative reseirch to examine the nature, role, and f«pact for 
staff developwnt In an urban des^regated school district Is the focus 
for this research* Outccmes of findings are aloied at 1»prove«ent of* 
educational practice and prospects for educational equity* Major ques« 
tlons for Inquiry were generated fron the first yearns experience of 
the Department of Staff DevelopMnt In the school district and focused 
on Issues of relevance, e*g*, practical relevance (accomiodatlng teach- 
ers' and administrators* concerns), theoretical and policy relevance 
(achieving Increased equity), and social/strategic relevance; and mode , 
e.g*, recognizing effects of the school as an organizational setting 
upon staff development m change vehicle and to Infom teachers* a^d 
administrators* concerns for Improvement* Thus, the research attempted 
to gather ethnographic data timed at (1) producing descriptive accounts 
In order to lead to theoretical speculation and practical reform, (2)' 
forming characteristic dimensions of school setting and staff develop- 
ment to serve as a framewoHc for further Inquiry, and (3) elaborate 
and refine a matrix^ of central questions to guide subsequent research 
and practice* 

Three pairs of schools and their faculty servfil as the sample* 
One elementary school and one secondary school Mere selected that fit 
each of three patterns: "high success" and 'high Involvement" with 
relation to achievement and staff development; "high success, low In- 
volvement;" and "low succes's, higfi Involvement*" 

Collaboration Involved several levels of school district personnel. 
Department of Slaff Development helped to fonwlate the questions* 
Principals at each of the schools assisted with eliciting participation 
of the faculty and participate In being Interviewed and observed during 
classroom Instruction and during staff development meetings* 

Data collection consllted of Interviews with 14^»embers of the 
school district's central administration, 105 teachers, and 14 admini- 
strators In six schools; observations In the classrooms of 80 teachers. 
In six staff development sessions (as well as In hallways^ lunchrooms, 
faculty meetings, etc*)* Analysis and Interpretation of data and re- 
porting of findings was accomplished by the researchers* 

In addition to six case studies, an across-cases analysis revealed 
45 propositions that hypothesize features of mrk relations In schools, 
and 26 propositions that center on the design, conduct and Influence of 
staff development programs* SucMiarlzed, these arc: 

1* The school as a workplace reveals characterfltfct conducive 
to Influential staff development* In particular, two norms 
appear critical to school success and bear upon the role and 
Influence of staff development: (1) expectations of colle- 
glallty, wherein teachers perceive that work Is shared and 
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• tftrlt tf citftfitss Ml«t»; ind (2) exp«ctit1on$ for con- 
t1n«out 1ii^o»«»nt» ^nin cofltlnwed connfCt1ofl$ bet«en 
ttachinf and Itanilnf ire pursued and operitlowiMjed. 

Staff dtvt1o#«Mt prt^rmi art mt Influential i*«ft thejr - 
■osstss fOMr character!$t^t:$: (l) they arr colUboratlvely 
planned by ttacheri and staff dewlopers; (2) they are par- 
tfclpattd in collectively by a faculty (or groups within the 
feculty); (3) i»»en the focus If upon relevance leading to 
li^irovefient tf practice-, and (4) when they alloj for frequent 
opportunities for application of new practices learned, and 
when these can be cast In a continuum of progression toward 
Increased convetence. 
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HERGEHOOLUR, John R. Hutual Inquiry: Thejjole of Collaborative Re. 
search on Teaching in School -Based Staff Peyeiopwent . A paper - 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Los Angeles, California^ 19S1. 



This paper reflects on the two-year experience of a research team 
from the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
collaborating with an entire elementary school faculty In the conduct* 
of Instructional research. Purposes of the research are described In 
^ItMn et al. (1981) and an evaluation of the process In terms of Its 
effect on the faculty Is described In Howey (1980}* 

Collaborative research Is defined by the author as "research con- 
ducted Inside the classroom by two or more Individuals with different 
role orientations and professional concerns. In Us most basic form* 
[It] Involves the mutual Inquiry of a researcher and a teacher ^nto 
educational problems of Interest to both*** In this research* eleven 
elementary school teachers at a single school each Identified problems 
of concern to their taachlng* and researchers collected ethnographic 
data during Instuctlqn in their classes to develop data for analysis. 
Thus, collaboration of teachers Included Identification of the ques- 
tlons, collecting data (In terms of dictated reflections and participa- 
tion In Interviews), and using data In both narrative and reduced. form 
to make decisions about adjusting Instruction* particularly with regard 
to alleviating problems which led to their Initial concerns. 

The requirements for this sort of collaboration, according to the 
author, are: 

1. Parity must be established and maintained between/among teach- 
ers and researchers. Parity Is designed as "the establishment 
of mutual respect . . . when no set of professional capabilities 
[among teachers and/or researchers] Is thought to be superior 

to those held by other iwmbers of the research team* parity has 
been established. 

2. Reciprocal relationships must be established and maintained. 
Such relationships demonstrate a natural glv^-and-take, or as 
W^sster stales* there Is "a mutual exchange of privileges In 
such relationships." Reciprocity occurs more frequently when 
each member of a research team has something valued to share 
with others. Examples cited ranged from assisting with Instruc- 
tion at times, to providing Insights about narrative descrip- 
tions which frequently led to suggestions for how to adjust In- 
struction to achieve what a teacher desired. 

3. A cotmnon language which both teachers and researchers can use 
must be established. Because researchers "talk funny^ and 
teachers often use educational terms colloquially* a team of 
teachers and researchers must establish e language they both 
understand. The author refers to this as a consensual lexicon. ■ 
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mUW, !)♦ tolts of mtiirillstlc observation In coiv«rit1ve psychology. 
/totrican rsycholof ist > Nirch, 1977* 



CiMViratlvt fsycholofy U rtplete with Uboritory Investigations of 
•niMl b«h«v1op to th« conspicuous excluslonn of niturillstic observations* 
In this piper, five rol«s. with corftspondlnf exi«ples. ire considered by 
Milch lysttiMtlc. q«int1f1ed field research can lug^nt controlled libor- 
•tofy exptrlwentatlon In terw of Increasing the validity of the design, 
execution, md Interpretation of laboratory itudles. 

The reles Include: 

1* Studying nature for Its own sake* 

2* IHIng jiiturt »s an Initial starting point fro« wtilch to 
^velop a subsequent program of laboratory research, 

3» Using nature to validate or add substance to previously 
obtained laboratory findings* 

4. Obtaining fro« nature Information pertaining to species 
variables that will subsequently Increase the efficient 
utilization of animals In the laboratory* 

S* Using the field as a naturalistic "laboratory" to test 
some hypothesis or theoretical concept. 



Wller CO^Klurfts by iV^ng that txperlence Is a key factor In effective- 
ly ftuc^ylng animals In the field* The more experience an Investigator has, 
the more likely he/she Is to avert or at least cope with various methodolog- 
ical concerns, practical drai<)acks, and Inconveniences, many of which are 
unique to natirillstic research (e*g*. * * *hav1ng to settle for relatively 
small sample sizes and lack of certtin control groups; * * *hav1ng one $ 
schedule run entirely by the animals. Instead of vici versa; * * *m1n1mlzlng 
one's own Interference with nature by constructing a -blind"; meeting frequent 
reliability checks for Inter- and Intraobserver agreement; and generaly, 
always being prepared for the unexpected!)* 
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HITMAN, A* L*, MER6END0LUR, J. **. HAW, A,, TIKUNOFF, W* J* Verification 
Inquiry, Voluiwe VI, Ecological Case Studies of Classroom Instruction 
In a Succcesstui School * San Francisco, CA: Far west Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, 1981* CPSSP-81-15* 

This volume Is one In a series of reports of a multl -faceted study 
which examined and described the successful schooling practices at a single 
elementary school In the San Francisco Bay Area* The goal of the Ecological 
Perspectives for Successful Schooling Practices Project Is to analyze school 
settings where successful Instruction and educational practices are occurring 
and describe these setting so that they may be Implemented by other educational 
practitioners* In addition, the EPSSP project seeks to work In collaboration 
with school people to Improve students' educational experiences and make 
less successful schools more successful* 

The Verification Inquiry, overall, sought to answer five sets of questions* 
In this Volume, ><1tmin reports the findings which focused on the question: 
When Instructional events are studied from the ecological perspectives, what 
relationships appear to produce more successful outcomes for students* 

The saiif)le for this study consisted of 10 teachers and their 219 students* 
Two target students were observed In five of the classrooms and four target 
students were observed In each of the five remaining classrooms* The data 
set consisted of classroom observations, teacher reports, teacher Interviews, 
and student Interviews* The classroom observation data set consisted of 
narrative, descriptive protocols* The teacher reports consisted of self-reports 
by five of the participating teachers on the Instructional events that were 
observed* Teachers were given a list of questions and asked to respond to 
these questions on their own y*^11e talking Into an audio-cassette recorder* 
• In addition to these self-reports, teachers were also asked to report their 
Invresslons of all of their currently enrolled students at the beginning of 
the*school year, For the five participating teachers who did not record their 
own reports, Investigators Interviewed these teacher^ before and after the 
observed events* These Interviews asked the teacher to describe the activities 
that were planned for the period and to comment on the skills students would 
be required to use and how they expected the class to perform (pre-event • 
Interview)* In the post-event Interviews, teachers were asked to given their 
lurresslons of how the activities had gone and how particular students had 
performed* The student Interviews were conducted with the target students* 
In half the classes Interviews focused on gathering student perceptions about 
classroom organization. In the remaining classes, the Interviews focused on 
gathering student perceptions about the event and their own performance* 

Before detailed case studies are presented. Hitman provides a summary 
and conclusions section comparing the findings of this study with that of 
other researchers (Bossert, Doyle, Good, Berliner, Stalllngs, Jackson, Hehan)* 
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$T/1ET, rr«4trick- 9ihMr^^<^ P^^<^ "iidy to 1nye$t1y*te process- 

TM Schoo l int Prictlces liboritory. Wiise On e» Tewpe» Ari2.. toi- 
Itfe 0^ td«c«Hon» DnivtrsUy ot Anzoni, 1980. 

TN objtctim ©f this study wtrt (1) to detewlne •^f'^'^f"' 
AMI hoN b«sk skills iMtnictloo occurrtd In a process-ctntered cUss- 
rwm (2) to acqylrt Mstlint d«t< of this procedure for^potentlil use 
ITTuf f deStloStnt, (3) to collect tbservitloftil d«t« for potential 
i ."j'ltlSrSch.^; .rKl (4) to fener.te ^yPot|>eses for u^ther 
study. The t« te.chtrs mrt th« subjects of this study tei«.t«ught 
In a mood r*^ clissrooa. Accordlno to previous reports, they hid 
bMn hiSly successful In teachino bask skills, but because basic skills 
lj;?ri;ct1oS U integrated with alf other Instruction - a basic tenet of 
the trocess^tntered approach - the teachers did not know when during 
a school day and Hom basic skills Instruction took place. 

This study derlvtd frm a set of studies undertaken by the School- 
liM Practices Laboratory at tht Co11e9€ of Ec cation. University of 
Arizona to engafe profassors •nd t.achers In collaborative research* 
as a way of bridfing and str«ngthen1n9 relationships awong «e»oers ot 
the local educational co«nun1ty. 

' TNt two teachers and their students served as subjects. Data col- 
Itctlow cofislstH of (I) six days of nonpartlclpant observation over a 
twoW period, with e^ervers dlctatlr.^ their field "•'^"/orjf^j 
transcription; and (2) two days of v1deotap1n9 classroo- Interactions. 
Analysis was accwplUHtd by the unverslty researchers and one of the 
two teachers. 

While the f1r>d1»»fs were Inconclusive with re9«rd to where, when, 
and How b4Slc skills were taufht within this process-cef^red •PProach 
(?hfT;search Urn rtco9nl2es that this is the -^Ji ^^^P' * "« ^J^,. 
research wethods aavloyed did not Provide appropriate d«ta for answer- 
1n9 their ^stlon). the study revealed elQht conJ^J^^* 
It IS possible for basic skills learnlnf to result In a process-cen- 
tered approach. These are: 

K Teachers use a variety of methods In appropriate ways at ap- 
proprlate tines* 

2. That which is being taught Is taught through the use of mean- 
ingful and purposeful contexts rather than In Isolation of 
children's real life Interests and activities. 

3. Teachers provide direct lean^lng experiences •'J^h process 
Skills of thirtking and Interacting with other Individuals. 

4. The teachers are able to establish a cllwte of tryst, wanrth, 
respect and caring monq all «en*ers of the classroom. 

5. The teachers are aware of and have concern for aeetlng indi- 
vidual needs of children. 
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6. There Is a consistent push or pressure hy the teachers to wan- 
age time so that learning Is always occurring and the quality 
of this learning Is as high as possible. 

7. Teachers are able to create of awlify currlcular activities 
to iwet the needs of their classroom and their students. 

8. Teachers have a personal and professional commitment to help 
one another, to share freely of their Ideas and to work extra 
hours If necessary. 
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lhrI:.««nd.tiJn bunt fro- d«-on5tr.ted in.dequ.cies of the 
^NJrietTrmlwTnnStc'oilrof ih. c«-,n1,.«,.d Hn..r rid str.t.^r. 

m IMtion.1 institute of Educ.tion funded *n <n»"ti9«tioo of t^e li*- 
,1«It^t!ro«Tth. I«DT .truegy in 1975. The purpose of thi, investi- 
fttlon «MS to: 

1 InmtiMtt *mi un(l«rst.nd the process of '■«''««"V?2.1Ii?Irl" 
or*r iridwtlfy .nd describe the rjqu re-ents .nd ch.r.cter. 
istics for 'jucctssful' ust of the strjtegy; 

t rf.t.r.4M Mhtthcr the rM outcofnes th«t result fro* «n IMDT 

io?McK^p*vidJ iwortint .nd useful n«. infor«.tion procedures. 
IS5 U thi field of eduction «hi1. successfully 

wmX, (~in?.ining) co-«n1y .ccepted rtd st,nd.rds: .nd 

3. *.t.rid«. -h.t ch.n,.«. if .ny. in persons .nd institutions »iqht 

rtSMit fr«« p.rtlcip.tion in IMDT. 
Vs, .-^rlinin, principles of the '^W^ •^r.te^ p..c„ te.chers. rese.r- 
ch«rs. .nd tr.ln«r/d«»«lopers ^'JJJchers! An IMDT te.« is ch.rged 

wftdcr diverse circiiwsUnces. 

The Clifomi. sit. ^. locfd in th. S.n "''.''J'lJlt-J^rvil^oirr:' Jli 
^ c*..i»t.d of [•»V'«^«/«-T{;rt7J. foc«;j t m..rcroi thrs;?.t 9ies 
•n tiM Uhool district st.ff. /he ttj« distr.ctions to cl.ss- 

fchlques «=1""?^, V/,^!: "f'thes.llchi Sue The d.t. set in- 

nom instruction .nd the «f SMr.ct oos .nd coping str.tegles. 

si?f:?ir3ircM;?^o^r':?'t°«rr-;;sj^t t.iiiiir::.':... oth^r re,ev.nt con. 

ttxt InfonMtion f»r each cU»»roo«. 

difficolt Urn of the day, teacher ratings of a -ood adjective cnecnis . 
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and observer-teacher interviews. 



Six notable findings werged from this ippl««ntation study. These 
sre IS follows: 

1 The characteristics, skills, and previous experience of participants 
appear Jo a^ea th^ degree to which IR«OT is ii.»plemented with h gh 
r^rJenJe Of cor>gruencJ with the essential J^fJ";" 
The presence of these features, in turn, is related to the rigor and 
usefulness of the rid outcomes. 

2. Cor«it«nt to educational rid and Pi-^^^f*' /"JV^^^ 

by the participating institutions also influences the conduct of IMOT. 

3. Orientation to IRIOT is i«iportant. It should bwe ^'^^jed to fit the 
needs and context of the participating people and "'titutions. If 
Ihe required participants%kills do not exist, training in these 
skills should be included. 

4. Technical assistance should be available throughout an IMOT effort. 

5. The typical time lage between research and development can be re- 
duced with the IRIOT strateqy. 

6. IRIOT implementation can be cost-effective. 



Based on the overall findings and the 1"^°""^^°" ""J^?^^ ^" '""^ 
implementation study, the following recommendations are made, 

rdSci?ts:.r;iHfJT;i ^i^- 

le«U The -lore the rid outco-es .re intended to result in «•- 
products. 

3. So»e for, of extem.l review .nd .ssist.nce is reco-*nded for .11 
IRSDT efforts. 

in order to utiliz.e IR»DT extensively. 
5 iRiDT should be i«p1e«nted .nd studied |n P'^lcip.nts 
other IhJn those involved in the original i»p1e-ent.tion. 
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TUUNOFF. If1111«i J, iii^ FISHCR, C* V., MM), I. A., AMCNOARIZ, 0. C. GEE. 
C. PH!UI«, WIHAZ2A. H,, IA«R, C,, iOOTHROyO, «• , VAZQUEZ, 0, A,, 
MWEftO, N*, vaUCAS, A*. LUH. J*. 6UTHRIE, L*. MACIAS. A. Teacher per. 
ctptlofis of tht sticcessful blllnfual classroom. In yreliwinary Analysis 
»f the Pata for Nrt I of the SB IF Study . San FrancTscol Far West lab- 
oratory for tducatiooai Research and oerelopwent, 1981. 



THIS stu<y Is Mrt of a larfe, field-based study of significant bilingual 
Instructional ftttures and their consequences for no or United EngMsh-lan- 
guage proficient studf)«ts. The study currently Is Into Its second phase and 
Is being conducted at eight national sites, each Inquiring Into a different 
cthnollngulstic population of students at the elementary school level. Arnong 
the various data sets constructed for the 56 classrooms which participated In 
^art I of the study were narrative descriptions o<' teachers as they Interacted 
with students during Instruction, These protocols were constructed from field 
notes dictated by noopartlclpant observers over two full days of Instruction. 
Setting protocols depicting classroom activities and atmosphere In general 

also were Included In this analysis, and these were produced over another two 

days. 

Questions guiding this analysis were; (1) What features of bilingual 
Instruction do practicing bilingual teachers of the SBIF sample Identify as 
being significant In their own Instruction? In the Instruction of others In 
the teacher sample? (?) What are the perceived consequences for LEPs of sig- 
nificant bilingual Instructional features Identified by teachers of the SBIF 
sample? (3) What Is the frequency with t^lch Instructional features Identi- 
fied by the SIIF sample teachers as being significant were observed to have 
occurred during Instruction t^en data were collected? 

The sample consisted of 58 blllngt^al teachers t4io were nominated at 
their respective sites as being among the most successful bilingual Instruc- 
tors at their site. Of these, 43 were able to accept the Invitation to par- 
ticipate In analysis of their classroom data. Data analysis tool; place fol- 
lowing the close of school In Summer 1981 at each of six sites. Teachers 
first read their own protocols. Identifying the labeling those Iristructlonal 
features they deemed to be significant In terms of producing positive conse- 
quences for their LE^s. Then, they scored two sets of other teachers' proto- 
cols selected anonymously at their site. For these, they noted when features/ 
consequences were similar and i^n they were different. The entire set of 
analyses then were returned to the research team, tAlch conducted a constant 
comparative analysis across the entire set, deriving a set of 70 categories 
from the teachers* language. These were further assigned to eight thematic 
groups. Finally, a subset of the research team conducted a second analysis 
across the protocols of all 58 classrooms to determine the frequency with 
which the nominated features were observed to have occurred In the classrooms 
of the sample. 

Analysis revealed that teachers Identified as significant for bilingual 
Instruction features which fall Into three general groups: 

1. Those features ascribed generally to effective Instruction of 
basic skills. These are divided Into five categories: (a) 
teacher maintains goal-oriented, business-like atmosphere. 
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lb) tMCher eUlrly presents inforiMtion «mJ co««jn)c«tion. (c) 
eUssroon is i-n.ged effectively to obt.in *nd . 
Sents- engagement in t.sks. (d) students' work /"d 
«ppropri*te .djust-ents "-de to ensure P^<>9r"i t<»^r<i •chieving 
success «nd (e) students receive frequent feedb«ck »«ch th«t 
he5 ni- hey h*ve .chieved success or they kno. •*« /h.y 

m/i do to .chieve success. These constituted 79 percent of the 
nominations. 1 

2. L.ngu.ge development techniques received 'J* [;'?^!",'TS!ro. 
of no«.in.tions (17 percent). These '"'""J 5?*Jl J'TIIo^Jm^ 
iwnt Of students' «ngu«ge. i.e.. lessons «11oc«ted to l«ngu»ge 
revllSp«nr«nd inform.1 development of students" Ungu.ge. .... 
Hritegres for developing l.ngu.ge during •"""er lesson focus 
(such .s insisting on full sentences i*en responding). In .ddi- 
tion l.nqu.qe development focused both on English- .ngu.ge pro- 
ficiency" "d on proficiency in the child's n.tive Ungu.ge. 

3. The third group concerns ethn0lin9uistic.lly-relev.nt procedures 
..rf h.k>w<nr< U oercentl. These were ch.r.cterized by te.chers 

; her b n *,S relpo^U To cSltur.l cues initi.ted by students. 

"King use of knowledge of the culture for delivering .nd/or 
^dT ing instruction. (Bec.use these '^••'""'''."Jwu grS^o 
instruction, only the most obvious -ere included in this 9^oup. 
Thus' it is likely th.t further .n.lysis -ill reve.1 them in gre.t- 
er depth.) 



It should be noted that Instruction across this sampU of^jach^^^^^^^^ 

delivered In English-only 65 P^''""; °^^^^^l•^:t^;^^I^age or bl- 
tlw, instruction wis delivered In the child s native langu.gc 

Hngually, 
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lr^3;nce> Rl: Center ^orYes earch \n Writin9> 1980. Uit ho. 
CD 203 378 

In this colUbor.tlve me.rch study wtur.llstic observitloos -ere used 
to iddress three questions: 

• Vhat IS writing Instruction In the elemcntiry schools? 

• Vhat forces directly Influence this writing Instruction? 

• How can colUboritlve research be used to define effeotlve 
writing Instruction? 

to questionn«ire$, «s «uthor$ of xriting '"'S^""' ?™ i„i«i»ti¥e «nd 
their i*n te.chi«9. ""l"?^' " or^X instrJct 1 .Mter- 

.■tainistr.tive records -hich ""^["^PS^t'he TtJden?!' -ritin, s.^es. 

1(1$ which the te«cher$ used, the students, ina ine siinre 

on the b.sis of this stud, . lt°Is"ji«^2u"o'S^«Mbe 
In gr.<Ses 3-6 MS developed. Through this "*J„",„J*tK f.ctors thit in- 
the .ctivities th*t •./ occur "/.^"^"Mj*^; '^.^^ to writin, in- 
fluence the «1«t1on of .c^Y t es. Of Mjor^lr-^^ ^^^^ 
struction it the telcher s P^!!;,;; * prUess is mursive, 

students throughout t''^; ""Jl. ,I'^.^"liIrr;Tt . pJoceH Through this 
■ost likely bec.use writing •j;!'^*w.4i];rwriting instruc- 

Md,1 it w*s P0«1b1« t» T JrSeiJ^of the tiicher .nd the Mture 

tion in terns of the <«c'*<<>"-?;""«J'.^^"JJ i:«on^ A Jupport systefn is 
of the te.cher-student l"**"^"''",^^; J' aJ^isUJ^king Process. The 
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